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War can’t wait—not even for Christmas. 





So please don’t make Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers this Christmas 
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Is China Forgotten? ' ten years of Roosevelt's Administration, is at least a 
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Africa Changed the War by He f Si )] and Frances Perkins would take over the Federal Security 
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nomous. A Poem by Ma Administration, T] Wo main divisions of organized 
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Wind labor, as well as the chairmen of the five Congressional 
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: committees working on man-power legislation, supy 
POLITICAL WAR edited b; J. Alve del Va le proposed shift, which would satist wctorily settle a 
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Crisis of Confidence number of pressing probl ms. The man power program 

the start have had the advantages of an 
established agency headed by an official of Cabinet rank. 
The President obviously did not feel that Secretary 


} 1 ’ 
Id with the task yne of the most ex- 


Perkins cou 
acting in the whole war effort—and improvised the new 
tional Practice : nstitutional Revolution sency out of sheer reluctance to part with 
Edward S. Corwin has become a commor! 
and Diversions by Rober in Warren 
n as Temperament and Arti 
by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
e Middle Ground by Rein 
na: As It Was in the Beginning 


, t ite far-reach} rly . ' ‘ hould > 
be fons Weed Keraich its far-reaching social implications, it should be 


) - . 
ner servi 
hy 


Lon In agencies 


e in Washington, and while it has its diplomat 


it does not make for administrative efficiency. If the man 
power program is t Ye rescuc ‘rom the threat of 


military control, 
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the elasticity of defense afforded by the vast Russian 





the advances of the Red Army may have been facilitated 















§ produ Lee Tunt iy well | > 
f | { { if B | W i} Imost 
cer ly pr 1 tougher » crack. And while the 
Axis forces fight a delay thert n expect 
Hitler to make an effort to regain the initiative. Where ts 
h y to str A r can in Turkey ms 
improbab! ) | k syria would require 
i heavy drain 1 tne « I 1 Luftwaffe. The « Be 
therefore point towa 1 Spa torn between its fascist 
obligations and its fears of Allied v ry 
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WITH THI TIDE OF BATTLE 


have come the first r nsible, if tentative, gropings 
toward the | In Tor Wendell Willkie hurled 
the challenge: “We cannot fight this war in silence, 
whatever our experts say. Because if we fight in silence, 
those same experts in the end, even winning the war, win 


nothing but blood and ashes.” And in London Winston 


Churchill pt 


“Certainly the most pain- 


ful experiences would lie before us . . . if we fell to 
quarreling about what we should do with our victory 
before that victory had been won.” But these were only 
the outside limits of the debaters’ respective posit! ns. 
Within them the protagonists edged cautiously toward 
an area oi compromise * conceded the existence 


hich cannot | ciously worked out under 


of ‘details w 


the pressure of war,” and asked only that we “know 


what our line of solution will be.’’ This seems to us a 


ion than Mr. Churchill's. The British 


far greater conce 


Prime Minister mereiy hazarded the guess that the war 


in Europe would come to an end before the war in Asia 


and suggested that while Britain and the United States 


then proceeded to finish off Japan, they could at the same 
ind in conjunction with the other United Nations, 


be “shay 


instruments and national 
settlements’ of a free Europe. We are 5 


glad to hear Mr 


logy, at least with respect to 


time, 
ing the international 
Churchill use such termi 
imal ly he 


would leave the shaping of 


instruments and settlements for a free Asia until the end 


of the struggle against Japan. In that case peace plans 
ype would have waited on the 
We believe with Mr. Willkie that 


we only what we consciously 


for both Asia and Eur 
cessation of hostilit 
we can win in the future pe 
set out to win in the war, We hope President Roosevelt 








shares this view and that he will not much longer 
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his Republi an 
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the war will not be I 
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ng or that D 






thead.”’ Despite this brake on run 





speech was buoyant in tone and fra 





things to come. Africa is not to be 





front, but merely as a “springboard 






is to feel the full brunt of the United Nations’ air 





which already far exceeds that of the Axis— 





people contrive to rid themselves of the regime | 
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brought them only “‘measureless calamities.” 
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lready happened to Genoa, Turin, and Milan * 





foretaste."” Even while Churchill spoke, Turin v 





blasted by four-ton bombs and a hundred 





+, 


incendiaries, Nevertheless, Italy’s elimination 





war would seem to be a long way off, not ! 





what the Italian radio describes as the “‘stoic cal 





} 


people, but because Italy is already an occupied 





Since November 15 five German divisions have 


through the Brenner Pass, and the total streng 





occupying force is now reliably estimated at 





men, not counting some 90,000 Gestapo agents 





administrators. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REQUEST FOR EMERGENCY 


! 
‘ fad 


powers to suspend any provisions of the tariff and 






gration acts that interfere with effective prose 


the war has met with unjustifiable delay in b 






House and the Senate. No one seems to ques: 





necessity for prompt action in giving the President 






to conclude special trade agreements with Latin Ameria 
to speed the delivery of vital war materials or in cutting 





down the red tape in admitting foreign troops or | 





engaged in bchind-the-lines activities against the Axis « 





Europe, Asia, or Africa. But there is a substantia! : 






ity in Congress which is opposed to giving the Cl 












Executive additional war-time powers as a matter 0! 
“principle,” regardless of the war. Newsweek px 
moreover, that behind the scenes “the ugly truth t 
anti-Semitism was a definite factor in the bitter 
tion to the President's request.” Some House n f 





have expressed fear of a large influx of refugees fr 


Europe. It is unlikely that the President, in view 





Ff ¢e 





tote the 


State Department's notorious reluctance to facili 





escape of European refugees, has any intention of 


ing the door wide open, but it would be folly not 
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avail ourselves of the knowledge and experience of 
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men and women who have risked their lives fighting 
Hitler within Europe, and it would be inhuman not to 





sive them sanctuary. 


WE BELIEVE THAT CIVILIAN CONTROL OF 
the war program must be maintained for sound social 
reasons as well as for reasons of efliciency; but the civil- 


ins Who run war-production agencies must inspire conii- 


} 
and we find it easy to understand why the armed 
forces are hostile to the WPB under Donald M. Nelson. 


Like its predecessors, the WPB has never had any real 
nfluence over procurement, although there were areas in 
1 it had both power and responsibility—in the cur- 
tailment of civilian output, conversion to war production, 
id the rationalization of producti in to insure Maximum 
s—and in each of these ficlds the steps taken by the 
WPB were belated and inadequate. The record of the 
ned services in their ov 


r of priorities by 
i 4 


vn sphere is no better. The bun- 
the Army and Navy Munitions 
ird is one example of their inefficiency: another 1s the 


c situation 1n producti n scheduling. The armed 


services ought not to be burdened with the problems of 
rial mobilization. But they will be doubly reluctant 


ive up their powers over procurement until we have 
in agencies that can deliver the goods. The struggle 
en military and civilian agencies dramatizes the 

ed for passage of the Pepper-Tolan-Kilgore War Mo- 
on bill. Nelson may swing to support of the bill 

the hope of emerging as head of the civilian supply 
try it proposes to establish. It would be a pity if the 

of so poor a candidate were to be tied to so excellent 
bill. Nelson must be supported in his attempt to estab- 

1 civilian control, but the fact that he is on the right 
side in this dispute ought not to distract attention from 


the fact that in failing to do a good job he has given the 
military a strong argument. 
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ALTHOUGH THE STATE DEPARTMENT SAID 
formally on November 23 that the question of Mar- 


unique and other French possessions in the, Caribbean 


nad been settled by an agreement with Admiral Georges 
Robert, the Martinique radio continues to send out pro- 
4 1 


Axis propaganda. On November 26 it used a dispatch 
‘rom Tangier painting 
in Algiers following the American occupation: 


s gloomy picture of the situa- 


‘Algiers finds itself in the midst of an economic, mili- 
‘ary, financial, political, and social crisis. The port is 


I 


almost entirely destroyed. ... There is no more train 


‘ 
_ ge rvice. .. . The markets have no food to sell, the stores 
‘Be empty. Two young naval officers were executed for 

an attempt to kill General Giraud. . . . Many persons 


fave been sent to concentration camps... .' On the same 





broadcast a Bordeaux item quoted a Moslem spokesman 





’s exposing “the leading part played by the Jews in the 





eason of the principal leadezs who were charged with 








the defense of the empire.” Said he, “North Africans 
now turn to France for aid from a legion of patriots 
{ Laval’s African Phalanx} who will free them from t] 


} vrey , , ' , 
Will such obviously Nazi- 


yoke of foreign domination. 


lictated 
ALIL LACK 


“news” continue to be broadcast to the French 
Antilles, Guiana, and Haiti with the tacit approval of the 


State Department? 


GASOLINE RATIONING HAS BECOME 
effective throughout the country, despite the ill-considered 
efforts of a Congressional minority to block it. Rubber 
Director Jeffers, Price Administrator Henderson, and the 
President deserve credit for standing firm in the face of 
insavory political pressure from the anti-rationing group. 
Henderson in particular has been singled out for Con- 
gressional attack because he had the courage to put the 
country’s interests ahead of short-time political considera- 
tions. The attitude of the Middle West Congressmen is 
difficult to understand tn view of the fact that their 
constituents, and the American people as a whole, have 
accepted gasoline rationing as being in their own interest. 
And while a few persons may have felt that they were 
already being as careful as possible in the use of their 
tires, these same persons are likely to be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the further savings made under gasoline ration- 
ing. In the East, where the amount of gasoline available 
for an A coupon has recently been cut from four to three 
gallons, the only complaints are against loopholes that 


pe rmit a small minority to abuse their privileges. 


yo 
A BRITISH SEA CAPTAIN MUST ""NEVER NEVER 


swear with a d,” 


according to the Hays office, which is 
secking to purify the British moving picture “In Which 
We Serve,’ due for release shortly. Some of The Nation's 
editors have had the privilege of attending a preview of 
this film, and they can testify emphatically that this is a 
case where Mr. Hays should forget his shears. “In 
Which We Serve” is the story of a heroine—a British 
destroyer—and some 200 heroes—her crew. Although 
fictional in form, it is essentially a documentary picture, 
giving a grimly realistic account of the life of a fighting 
navy in which a sprinkling of the milder sailor oaths 
figures quite naturally. But it is ridiculous even to raise 
irrelevant charges of blasphemy about a work of art 
which, more than any other war film we have seen, pro- 
vides a deep emotional experience. We associate Noel 
Coward, who in addition to writing the dialogue, com- 
posing the music, and directing, plays the chief role, with 
more frivolous themes, but on this occasion he has dedi- 
cated his technical brilliance to the service of democracy. 
He plays the part of the captain superbly, but his em- 
phasis is not on the individual but on the democratically 
led team—the force which ts going to break the totalita- 
rian team. This picture should help to dispel the illusion 
fostered by our enemies that our British comrades-in- 


arms are spiriuess pi rians Omcet i ing 
i rats. Any interte! with its sno gy would | 
19e 
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4 YEAR AND A HALF AGO THE PRESIDEN’ 


up the Committee on Fair Employment Practices and 


reed it h investigating discrimination in war indus- 

tf Its authority was limited by its inability to punish 
lers, but it carried the prestige of the President's 
ume, and it did as good a job as could be expected 


r the circumstances. When the War Manpower 


‘ 
( nission was created last summer, however, the 
CVEP was made responsible to Paul V. McNutt, who 


1 
} 


ne m 


f if)- 


seem greatly interested in that phase of 


r problem. According to A. Philip Randolph, no 


| | 
wgzency is now doing anything effective to check discrimi- 
nation, which is consequently on the increase. The 


CFEP has had to wait four months for action to be 


taken on a small appropriation. And now that it has 
funds, it is in the difficult position of having to 
igate an agency of which it is a part, sir the 
McNutt office, or any that supersedes it, will direct em 
ment policy for all war industry. It would m 


n iry, as Mr. Randolph says, to restore the CFEP to 


independent status and to strengthen it. 


France After Toulon 
( UNK beneath the waters of Toulon Harbor, along 


he French navy, is a myth that bedeviled our 


reign policy for more than two years—the myth that it 
; ee 
" necessary for the United States to play bal! with 


hy in order to keep the French ficet out of Hitler's 


' , : , ‘ 
Know now that orders to destroy the snips 


r than let them be employed to fight for the Axis 

re issued when France fell. It was the only order that 
ould have been g1 n, for if the majority of I'rench 
il oflicers were bitterly anti-British, the rank and file 


no less anti-German. Thus the fleet could not be 


1 by either le: it could only fight if attacked and 
icide if its iC hop less 
In the meantime, however, it was valuable as a ph ny 
rul rd in the Vichy hand. It could be used against 
the Germans in an at pt to make “collaboration” a 
re a matter of | urtnership, a little less a state of 
It could be used against the British and Ameri 
vi 1 threat to tilt the scales of 1 power in the 
Mediterranean against them. Once North Africa was in- 
led th the support of an Allied armada strong 
en 1 to elm the F1 h fleet, the me was up. 
Darian | v it and ratted. Hitler knew it and postponed 
his « 1 of I 1 only | r Cno h to complete 
his arrangements to pr t all possibilities of flight 
Suicide was the only way out, and the French sailors 


faced that bitter fact Calmiy and couragé Ously. 
4 YY 


The NAT IO \ 


1 


With its fleet sunk, its army disbanded, and the ; 


country occ ipied, the Vicny regime has k 


shreds of legitimacy. The whole administrative 


of France is disintegrating visibly. While Lava! 
police carry out the orders of the Ge stapo, the 
$ } | 


ares shal “, os 
meiting away without wai ing to be demobili 


civil officials are leaving their posts. Laval st 


I 
vealed as a complete Quisling, shaking in his st 
fear the Nazis will hold him responsible for 
appointment at Toulon. Pétain, the toothless 
seems more likely to be retained on his shadow 
So long as Darlan professes to rule Africa in hi 
he has some value as a political pawn whose name 
used to promote disunity and foster confusion am 
French people. 

Darlan’s own position has perhaps been weaken 
the scuttling, since his alleged influence over 
proved powcrless to persuade it to attempt a br 
Toulon. But by virtue of our support he is cons: 
his hold on North Africa as head of the civil administr 
tion and chief of the French armed forces. The | 
have a saying that there is nothing so lasting 
provisional, and the De Gaullists’ fears that Dar 
prove hard to shift if he is allowed to dig in are t 
baseless. 

1 from London that General de ‘ 


It is report 


himself wishes to come to Washington for a ft 

cussion of the whole situation. We hope that no o! 
will be put in his way and that mean attempt 
are being made in some quarters to belittle his 

influence will be silenced. We are aware that D 
has at times proved a prickly ally and that son 
political judgments are questionable. The fact 
iating the armistice ° 
and raising the banner of Fighting Fra 
has brought to our side many French colonies wh 


} ° - 1 ' Lt + ‘T ‘ 
proved ummenselv valuabdie to the war efiort; | } 
e afl 


attracted to his committee representatives ol 


n Fran ae he h is bece me the symbx | of resiscal 


4 


A «wie mnt . tee Ee hr + , seuher 
Axis among democratic Frenchmen everywhere 


1ese facts do not establish his “legitimacy” in the « 
of the State Department, but his claims to r 
France are certainly more valid than those of Darla 
repudiated heir of an illegitimate sovereign. 


“4° 


Our action in adopting Darlan was, it is said 
entirely on military conside 


rations and has justifi 


in those terms. Perhaps so, but we do not purge 


tion of political significance by professing lack of 
est in French politics; nor can we rid oursels 


respon ibility for its results. For willy-nilly we mu 
vene in politics when we choose our collaborators, t 


in North Africa, tomorrow in Italy, By accepting D2 


; . . A 
lan’s price for a cease-firing order, the weight of A 
can support was thrown to the reactionary group 


represents~—to the men whose cry was “Rather Hitlet 
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: Blum,” to the small but powerful faction who so!d 


I 
Er hoping to keep their great possess 
prance, HOpmls I ~ I 
‘ . ls 4 one ~w . e+ 9 =: 
We cannot in this manner promote unity among th 
ch: rather we insure the outbreak of civil War \ 
; ; i 
Axis is overthrown. As Walter Lippma 
ntly. we must be prepared “to cho: 
Cnuly, e must DC prepared i Chi I 
t+] - 7 1;} ; } 41. 
swiftly, as territories are liberated, tie a 
h the great powers Will back to restore orca nk 
, +} , 
ute the peace. In making these choice e con 
} + } . ; } - ¢ - ; P r nm 
What we have to Ddulld On are 1OSE ¢€ niecti Ir) 
ntry who have proved by thcir actions that 
JUuULlLLYy Viiv Live ee yeu | AicCil «@ i i iia i y 
the character and strength to remain true to their 
ry’s institutions and to its engagements, and t é 
, - , 1 1 } } { 
red more for honor and loyalty and freedom than for 
r lives and their fortunes.’ If we are to adopt this 
4 
farsighted principle, we shall have to find means of 
~ I I , 


ttling Darlan. 


Is China Forgotten ? 


i Jen recent victories in the Solomons and the gradual 
3. progress of Australian and American soldiers against 
Japanese base at Buna in New Guinea have made a 
good many of us optimistic about the war in the Pacific. 
r months Japanese troops have been held to a stand- 


| along the vast Pacific front. In the past few wecks 


ave been forced back. This turn in the tide in the 

upled with the dramatic devel pments in North 
1 and Russia, have all but convinced the man on 
rect that victory in just around the corner 


A realistic appraisal of the situation in the Pacific 1s, 
ver, by no means so encouraging. When the Allied 
gains in the Solomons and New Guinea, achieved after 


ths of fighting and at great cost, are viewed in rela- 

to the tremend re4 ‘min hy the nane 

) the tremendous areas overrun by the Japanes 

first few months of the war, they appear wh 
i 


ificant. At the rate that progress is being made in 


land-by-island campaign of reconguest, th if 

ld last for decades, and there would be little hope 

t any of us now alive would see the liberation of the 
hilippines. To make matters worse, th Jay anes re 


+ 


ening a drive on Yunnan province in southwestern 
China which, if successful, would cut China off com- 
pletely from the rest of the United Nations and prob- 
ably result in its being forced out of the war. 

Most military strategists recognize that the only way 
that Japan can possibly be defeated is by combined land 
and air operations from China. Undoubtedly our own 
High Command shares this view. Last week a dispatch 
irom China quoted General Chennault as declaring that 


rer 


preparations have been under way for such operations for 





months. A great new airport is said to have been pre- 


D | 
, 4 
i 





re; 
aic 


possibly one of those regained from the Japanese 






in August—for a direct attack on Japan. But the fact 





— f 
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Nor can it be 
tamed wholly on transport difficulties. Months elapsed 


ter the outbreak of the war before the Burma road was 


| 


osed. During that P riod planes were sent tn vast num- 


rs to almost every place but China. Moreover, many 
x perts believe that if half the forces which were sent 
to Australia and New Zealand had been used in Burma, 
that country might have held and the trans;ortation of 
pplies to China would not present the difficulties that 


does today. 
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Under the circumstances the Chinese can- 
not be blamed for wondering whether the color of their 
skin rather than strategic considerations was the chief 
factor in the decision to defend Australia at the expense 
of China, and whether that same factor did not in- 
fluence the decision to launch offensives in the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea rather than an early drive to 
retake Burma. 

The recent arrival of Mme Chiang Kai-shek in this 
ountry is in all probability a reflection of concern over 
the present situation. The Chinese have long been adroit 
in combining politics and medical attention. Civilian mo- 


1 


rale in Free China is said to be lower than at any other 


time during the war. The food situation is extremely bad 
and has been aggravated by graft and speculation among 
officials. Leaders of known pro-Axis sympathies have 
taken advantage of the widespread disillusionment with 
Great Britain and the United States to press home a 
campaign against the pro-democratic elements within 
the government. It would be easy to overemphasize this 
trend. The situation is by no means hopeless. Cable 
reports indicate that the recent American naval victories 
in the Solomons and the successes in North Africa have 
had a tonic effect on Chinese public opinion. But they 
probably have only deepened the feeling that China is 
being treated as the country cousin among the United 
Nations. This feeling could be quickly counteracted by 
an offensive in burma designed to reestablish an effec- 
tive supply route between China and the Western 
world. But American prestige in Asia will be hopelessly 
shattered if we continue to devote our efforts exclu- 
sively to the recapture of a few minor Japanese bases 
in the South Pacific and allow our last tie with China 


to be severed by a Japanese offensive launched froin 


Burma. 
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brass-Hat Production 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, November 29 
§ THIS is being written, the undercover struggle 
between military and civilian agencies for control 
of the war program is in the open again. Before 
» appears, there will have been important an- 
ments. The fighting is on two fronts. One ts man- 
the other is production scheduling. I can offer 
background observations which may help the reader 
judge pending changes. These observations represent 
1m total of talks with many officials. 
|. The problem of man-power is somewhat simpler 
n that of production scheduling. The armed services, 
1 Selective Service and enlistments, have grabbed 
wer recklessly. Little thought has been given to 
stion of deferments, which are still regarded as 
w unpatriotic, although a skilled worker may be 
re useful at his machine than in uniform. There has 
little planned training of replacements. Selective 
must be brought under civilian control. Any 
n that compromises this basic point will prove to 
solution at all. 
2. The man-power chief must be fighter enough to 
| up and slug it out with the armed services. He 
st be satisfactory to labor, for an anti-labor man- 
er chief would be an unbearable irritant. Secretary 
who has been offered the job, fills the biil on 
1 scores, but it is not certain that he will take it. The 
rtment of the Interior means a great deal to him. 
r at least two years he has been thinking of the con- 
tribution he might make to the war effort if the depart- 
ment were allowed to work on ways to expand the pro- 
luction of all mineral raw materials. 
3. The problem of materials is more important than 
ther man-power or production scheduling. Ferdinand 
erstadt, the WPB vice-chairman in charge of materials 
1 the army’s candidate to succeed Nelson, approaches 
problem as a banker approaches a receivership. [He 
sees his task as one of cutting down claims, pro rata, to 
assets. The ‘‘assets’’ are what his materials branches tell 
him is the maximum possible output of steel, copper, 
and aluminum. Eberstadt’s method is to cut the war- 
production program down to fit. There is some indication 
that the process of reduction has gone farther than neces- 
sary; trade journals are talking of more steel for civilian 
business while the WPB shuts down on power projects, 
lank arsenals, and armorplate pools. Eberstadt’s basic 
sumates come from materials branches dominated by 
the big concerns and monopolies in their respective 


ficlds. These companies are restrained in their pionecr- 
ing; new methods may easily upset old investments. 
There is need for an independent metals and minerals 
administrator to develop new ways of getting more 
aluminum, magnesium, copper, iron, and steel. This idea 
is already bubbling in Congress and helps explain the 
reluctance of Ickes to take the labor-man-power post. 

4. Production scheduling is necessary if there is to be 
effective control of materials. This means scheduling the 
output of planes, tanks, and other armament so that 
parts and gadgets come along the national assembly line 
at the right time and in the right quantities. Neither a 
plane nor a tank can be used until it is complete, though 
it may serve to pad production figures in the meantime. 
At the same time there is no sense in making 10,000 of 
one particular part of a plane if you plan to assemble 
only 2,000 planes. Synchronizing the flow of parts and 
components is not an easy job because rates of produc- 
tion tend to change unevenly. The British (civilian-con- 


trolled) Ministry of Supply has done an incomparably 


| 
better job on this than our army. 

5. Vice-Chairman C. E. Wilson, who is theoretically 
but not actually in charge of production, wants to take 
over production scheduling. Wilson is an able, progtcs- 
sive business man. Nelson, after many fits and starts, is 
bac.ing him, but may relapse into compromise at any 
time. Here we have a typical civilian-military clash. What 
docs it mean? The “‘military” is made up of big business 
men in uniform plus professional military men. ‘! lie 
civilians are big business men plus a leavening of public 
servants and New Dealers. The latter combination is a 
little more efficient in this field than the former, and 
more susceptible to public pressure. From all I can 
learn, the armed services have been very sloppy as in- 
dustrial managers, and able business men in uniform are 
often bulldozed by the brass hats. This is true in air- 
craft. In addition, in the matter of production scheduling 
the profit motive may run counter to efficiency in a 
war program. In a private business, if one produccs 
1,000 bumpers for only 500 cars, waste eats profit. But 
in a war it may be more profitable to keep on pouring 
out easily made gadgets and articles even though pro- 
duction is thereby unbalanced. The automobile industry 
shows this in its fondness for making trucks and jeeps. 
We probably have enough of both for several second 
fronts. 

6. If the military win the production-scheduling fight, 
they win. If the civilians win, they still have a long way 
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to go. Production schedules cannot be rationalized with- 
out canceling some contracts, modifying others. But so 
long as the armed services sign the procurement con- 
tracts and checks, so long as the procurement power rests 
in their hands, theirs is the final control of war produc- 
tion and scheduling, whatever victories are won on paper 
by the civilians. This was demonstrated under the OPM 
when there were civilian tank and ordnance branches. 
Civilian and military instructions to contractors often 
clashed, and the latter were obeyed because the manu- 
facturer was dependent on the military for payment and 
further contracts. I have recently had an opportunity to 
examine records which show how often the orders of the 
WPB's top committees and executives are ignored by its 
industry branches. How much more difficult for Nelson 
or Wilson to get their orders obeyed by men in uniform 
whom they have no power to reward or punish! 

7. The President gave Nelson general power over 
procurement and production scheduling in the executive 
order establishing the WPB. Within a few weeks Nelson 


Dry Kot and New Life in Britain 


BY TOM WINTRINGHAM 


London, November 16 

HE defeat of General Rommel and the landing of 
American troops in North Africa will have a pow- 

erful effect on British politics. These military 
events set directly before us the problems of a European 
revolution against fascism and therefore the question of 
war aims, of what sort of world we are asking the people 
of Europe to join with us in building. Is it to be the kind 
know—cempire and unemployment, the 
rivalry of great monopolies and the clash of nations that 


of world we 


will not yield any of their sovereign powers? Or 1s it to 
be a world of economic, ethnic, and educational democ- 
ra yf 

In my view the political struggle over these questions 
now released in Britain will not be resolved by British 
action alone; it will be resolved only if the forces lead- 
India, and China. The 


United Nations can become really united only through a 
y ) b 


peoples of America, Russia, 


ing the left in Britain link up with repres ntatives of the 

liberating revolution; for that revolution they need a 
International 

American invasion 


The defeat of Rommel and the 


yave the British people almost their first taste of victory 
in this war. We might have expected as a result a feeling 
of satisfaction, a strengthening of the prestige of the 
Churchill government. In fact there are few signs of this; 


rather there are signs of the opposite, that a taste of 
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signed these powers away and gave them back to the 
army. Now he wants to assume them again, | 





President, though Commander-in-Chief, may h 





fully to support him against the wishes of the armed 
services. For army-navy power over procurement stems 






from appropriation acts of Congress, and Congress m 





cause trouble. 

8. The drift is toward further compromise. W« 
muddle through on the basis of the temporary in 
ments possible through a Cabinet shift and anothe; 
patchwork agreement between military and 








agencies. But such changes cannot provide a ri 





hauling of the war-production setup. The only chino 
that will make a fundamental difference is one that | 

give us unity of command on the home front, ¢. 
ordinated civilian control of man-power and procure 
ment, action to break the restrictions imposed on the out 
put of materials by monopoly and conventional thinking 
and democratic leavening of the war bureaucracy which 
must carry out the orders. 
























success may release the deep dissatisfaction of the bulk 
of the working and middle classes in this country. Any 
expression of that dissatisfaction in the political field has 
been held in check by a very real fear that disunity in 
Britain might lead to Hitler’s victory. It is true that some 
of the critics of the government are silent now, or are 
even attempting to climb on the bandwagon. But these 
are critics from the conservative right or center, whose 
alliance with critics of the left in the House of Commons 


e 


or in the press has made it difficult for the left critics 
to gain a national hearing or position. After Tobruk 
fell, in June of this year, the motion of censure fort 


»overnment was moved and seconded by Tory critics 
8g 














this sort, and the main feeling of the nation was tha 
there would be no point in destroying Mr. Churciulls 





government only to put this motley crew in power 
Opposition to Mr. Churchill’s government fr 





vil 





viduals of the right has now largely disappeared. But t 





the feeling in the country is to have expression, a mua 


stronger opposition from the left must appear. It wi 






concern itself not only with war aims, the European revo 
lution, Indian independence, and a closer unity « f Br 
policy with that of the other United Nations, but 


with the key questions of post-war policy —nationalize 
tion, social security, and the like. This opposition from 
the left will face three main problems. The first is ho 


to carry on effective political activity of any sort m4 
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-quntty living under our war conditions. The second is 
w to get that political activity reflected in a Parliament 
which no general elections are held. The third, and 

s the most important, is how to link up with po- 


forces outside Britain that have the same general 


do we organize a political meeting in Britain 


bombed. The next one has been 


[his hal! has been 
ver as a canteen for the forces. A third ts occu- 
auxiliary fire services and can only be used for 

al purposes if we can get the approval of bureau- 

connection with the government is close. 
rth would be available, but the restricted transport 
mean that the audience would never get home— 
yp at 9 p. m. in most places now. The shortage 
er limits the use of posters or handbills to adver- 
fr meeting; the uncertainty of war-time travel 
that the speaker from London may arrive a couple 
urs late. People are working three shifts and fire 
1g four nights a month, and they have the Home 
nd half a dozen other war activities to fill their 
me. There is practically no private motoring, and 
peaker opposed to the government manages to get 
or 2 spe king tour, the Tories ask ugly questions 
it in Parliament. 

r these conditions normal political activity has 
n to zero. In half our towns it is almost impossible 
ind the Labor Party. In others there is a skeleton 
ization of tired old people, mainly trade unionists, 
rted by trade-union and cooperative funds. The 
munists are alive and active, but not in opposition. 
larger mectings are held in alliance with Lord 
rbrook or with the Ministry of Information. Their 
1as been one of support for the Churchill govern- 
mbined with pressure to remove some of the 
vers of that government; they have also been vocif- 
; for the second front. But except for them there has 
1 a blackout of progressive politics as complete as the 
ing of our cities that prevents so many people 

rom getting to committees or public mectings. 

Americans, accustomed to the regular holding of elec- 

may find it hard to realize the British position. 

it Parliament was elected more than seven years ago, 
1935, at the time of the Abyssinian war. It was 

| largely on the Tory government's promise to sup- 
rt the League of Nations, enforce sanctions, and check 
fascism. A month or two after the elections came the 
re-Laval pact. The British author of that pact is today 

our ambassador at the key post of Madrid. Most of the 
ld Tory M. P.’s elected in 1935 gained their seats 
promise that they would keep the peaceful Mr. 


lwin in power and have nothing to do with that 


dangerous fellow Churchill. All of them supported Mr. 


Chamberlain and Munich. Even when the plain evidence 
of defeat in Norway led to a change, a majority of these 
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M. P.’s voted still for Chamberlain, and Churchill had 
to take him into his Cabinet. The Parliament dominated 
by these men renews itself—on the motion of a Labor 
minister—every year, and every year it becomes a more 
tired, more stale, more decrepit collection of men and 
women. I first saw the British House of Commons in 
1916, and after a good look at it went straight off to 
join the army. I have had a look at it at intervals since 
then, but I have never seen it so pathetically unrepresen- 
tative as it is today. Yet it has been officially decided that 
there shall be no renewal of it during the war, except in 
so far as members die and are replaced at by-elections. 

And even when this happens, the “political truce 
implies that there shall be no contest between the old 
parties. If a Tory dies, some other Tory is nominated. 
If he is opposed by an independent, the Labor and Lib- 
era] parties support the Tory, somewhat tepidly. The 
Communists support him actively and noisily and in the 
interests of “national unity.” They sometimes find this 
very difficult: during the period when their paper, tlic 
Daily Worker, was suppressed they had to support, at 
Wallasey, a Tory who openly stated he approved of the 
paper's suppression as against a Socialist independent 
who condemned the suppression. But they managed it. 
They have managed even more difficult things—for in- 
stance, support for the ex-members of the Anglo-German 
Fellowship, the Link, and other semi-fascist bodies, put 
up as by-election candidates by the Tory party machine. 
For this machine is still Chamberlainite or worse; of 
scores of Tory candidates put up at by-elections none 
have come from the progressive wing of the party and 
only a very few can even be considered supporters of 
Mr. Churchill within that party. 

When a Labor M. P. dies he is usually replaced by the 
trade-union official next on the list to be pensioned off. 
The average age of the Labor members in Parliament is 
even higher than that of the Tories: it is nearly ten years 
above the average age of the Parliament of 1914, and 
that was above the age at which human beings cease 
normally to learn anything. 

It is possible for America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other countries to hold elections in war time. The 
actual disturbance to the war effort of holding an elec- 
tion in Britain would be small compared with its benefit 
if it made people feel that they were again democrati- 
cally represented. But an election here is impossible—not 
for physical reasons but for psychological reasons. British 
politicians are hypnotize d by the political truce This truce 
as first agreed on in 1939 meant only that the older 
parties would not oppose each other at by-elections. Then 
when independents began to emerge and one or two got 
elected, it was held to mean that all three parties should 
actively suport the government candidate. Now it has 
undergone another extension: the government has an- 
nounced that no “controversial legislation” will be de- 
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his means that no post-war planning is possible, 
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rt s of the war. An even more ex- 

P ' , a a — 
[ ] Mm < ne truce occuf! 1 this montn 

; 1 1 1 
Labor Party through its normal machinery chose 


man in the important debate on the King’s 

progress Oo r, John Parker, secretary of 

1 Sow The 1 ; objected tha ullow him 

ld be a breach of the political truce, and on 

hurchill’s own intervention he was tamely re placed 
nticman a eptable to the ‘Tories. 

n tht of course be sprung on us 

if wer if the victories in Africa s¢ med con- 

1 to wipe out the past from the minds 

Until this occurs there ts no parliamentary 

through by-elections. And no Tory mem 
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if 
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popular feature On our radio is the “Brains Trust,” an 


ffect that the situation had | 


have died since May of this year. My 


Sir Richard Acland proposed in the House of 
is last month a taggered election,” a renewal 

y gradual stages, so many M. P.’s retiring 

d intervals. Half the speeches made in the debate 
the need for some form of renewal of Parlia- 

but the united party whips won and only seven- 
r ti nditions I have described, the formation 

litical 1 ment is an enormous task. People 

nd frustrated; the feeling that a change ts 

ut in all sorts of ways. There ts a sud- 
h of new met rs into the Fabian Society; all 

f political pamphlets enjoy large sales; the most 


occasionally serious “any questions?” hour; the 


t 
discussing current affairs. And in spite of all th 
culties a new movement, called Common Wealth 
ting on its feet to shape a left-wing movement 
and inside the old parties against the present gover 
and the policy of keeping things as they are. 

In The Nation for June 27, 1942, I described 
of the hopes on which this new movement was { 
Fulfilment of many of these hopes is not yet 


sight. 


J. B. 


out of politics. The unusual longev 


A few months after its formation in J] 
Priestley dropped out of the organizat 
ity of th 
M. P.’s has prevented the Common Wealth gr 
appearing at by-elections, for it has so far chos 
oppose Labor candidates indorsed by the gor 
But it is gathering members and building up cor 
support for an immediate policy that includes ind 
ence for India (with mediation by the United N 
nationalization of coal and some armament in 
and a program for greater equality between sold 
civilians, workers and owners. 
This movement, though largely composed 
as insular as the average in Britain, is beginning 
the need for contact with political forces tending 
same direction outside Britain, particularly in 
The peoples of the United Nations need a n 
national, a body outside the various governn 
will unite the common people. If this war ts in f 
of a revolution, the forces on the same side of t 
barricades need to work together. How far have 


toward this in America? 


Jim Crow Goes Abroad 


HE Negro brigadier |, Benjamin O. Davis, 


was r ently sent to Lng! 


gener 


ind to investigate reports 





of trouble be tween white and Negro Americat 
stationed in the British Isles. After an inspection 
ted onl lays he issued a statement to the 


ly a few days he } 


rt 


en greatly exaggerated, 


nerally the boys were getting along fine together; 
ynally a few ial difficulties might arise, but so 
the army was concerned there was no problem— 
ind colored troops are treated as equal, having 
the same rights and privileges.” 
hard to reconcile General Davis's report with my 
ervations during my recent two months’ stay in 
id or with what Negro soldiers told me. Techni- 
it is true about the equal rights and privileges, but 


prejudice never respects technicalities. Equality cannot 


BY JOSEPH JULIAN 








be created by a manual of army regulations; ¢! 
must feel it and think it and act it. The social dif 
mentioned by General Davis are not isolated ca 
should not be considered of no concern to the 
Bad feeling between colored and white troops h 
tary consequences. 

Perhaps General Davis did not get around as n 
he should have, or perhaps he did not consider 
to make an issue of the matter at this time. An | 
dangerous situation does exist, and it impairs 
ciency of the troops and depresses the morale 
entire American Negro population, already 1 
breaking-point. 

It is particularly shocking to observe the Jim 


bacillus being injected into England, a country wi! 


color prejudice, where the people regard Negroes 
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menials and comics but as human beings, and are guided 


heir relations with them by their natural reactions 


m as individuals, not as Negrocs. The prejudiced 


American soldiers are not the only carriers of this 


Sometimes it seems to have been introduced 
by order of the A. E. F. 


ndon New Statesman and Nation a corresponde 


In a recent issue 


lers or requests have been issued by the Ameri- 
1e effect 


white and colored troops should not be permitted 


} 


nilitary authorities to the townspeople to t! 


same civilian cantcens. In some cases the towns- 


> have refused to comply. Partly as a result of this 
utter have become extremely annoyed at what is 
iscrimination against the colored soldiers. 

tween white and colored 

have occurred when Negroes have entered, 
where the white 

emselves. Appar- 


ise the white Americans remonstrated with 


lOr serving 


olored customers. The reply of 


} 


‘Their money is as good as 


company.” 
mpany 

t , Cs ~1 4 i+ Cc 
Lices the com} ie@X1tles 


? 


in 
of 


nt 


of 


as purely an American 


told that he must develop 


night I met an American Negro corporal in Picce 


1s, and after I left 


, 


ns 


verbatim. I 


aimos 


a- 


jotted down our con- 


think he simply and 


tly expressed the thoughts and feelings of the 


Negro soldier with the A. E. F. in Englan 
logue ran as follows: 


a light? 


Here y’are.”’ 
Thanks. You American?” 
1can 
"So am I. Where you from?” 
- ++ 


ony 


New York.” 


sburgh. Where you from?” 
“I worked at the Savoy in Harlem for a while.” 

"Oh, I was up there just before I left.” 

(Brightening) “Yeah? Whose band was playin’ ?” 

“I forget.” 

They sent me first out to Oklahoma, an’ then back to 
Fort Dix. I gotta gal out in Brooklyn I went to see one 
night, just before I come over here. I was a sergeant an’ 
they busted me for it.” 

“Why ?” 

“A. W.O. L. She had a kid from me an’ I wanted to 
see ‘em both before I came over here. I didn’t know if 
I'd ever come back again, so I wanted to see ’em. I made 
out an allotment to her.” 

“That's tough, being busted for that.” 

“Well, they gotta have rules in an army. I don’t blame 

['m a corporal now.” 


low do you like it here?” 


d. 


“Awright—'cept not many colored boys over here 
Ya get lonesome sometimes 

“How do they treat you over here?” 

“Who, the English? 

“Yes.” 


“Oh, hell, they treat ya fine. It's in the camp and 


around we get all the trouble and riots.” 

“You mean with American soldiers 

“Yeah. We had three officers resign last week. They 
just didn’t want nuthin’ to do with us 

“White officers?” 

“Yeah. Lot a them white boys still look at us like we 
ain't nuthin'—yjust to shine their shoes. They walk away 
from me when I walk down the street. They go out 
when I come into a pub for a drink. They change their 


seats when I sit down in a movie. Hell, sometimes I 


think maybe sometime one of these guys'll be needin’ a 
‘+ 


drink from my flask—maybe lyin’ wounded an bleedin 


and dyin’. I told one of my white officers that, and he 
‘You just leave ' 


‘em.’ So I'll leave ‘em. 


growled at me and said, 
bleedin’, don't touch 
‘em bleed and bleed till they die.” 

fAt this moment two drunken white sailors stag 
gered up to us. One of them plopped his arm on the 
Corporal’s shoulder and said, “Darky, we's solutely 
broke; could ya let us have something? We haven't a 
shilling t'our name.”” Without a moment's reflection he 
reached in his pocket, took out a half-crown, and put it 
in the sailor's hand. } 

“I have a friend [he continued} came over here in 
1936 with a band—white fellow—married an English 
girl. I was talkin’ to them one day. He went across the 
Three 
white American soldiers come by—seen me talkin’ to 


street to get a paper. I stayed talkin’ to his wife 


a white girl, and they ripped her fur piece off an’ tore 
it up to pieces.” 

“Do you go into any of the American Service clubs 
here, Red Cross Club, and so forth?” 

“I just keep by myself. I don’t go lookin’ for trouble 
no more. But sometimes when I have to stay in London 
overnight, see I drive a truck down here from where 
I'm stationed in Birmingham "bout once a week, an’ 
when I gotta stay over, I go over to the British soldiers’ 
club an’ they put me up. They treat you much better 
than at the American clubs. When the Americans do 
give you a bed, they make you feel they don’t want to 
give it to you.” 

“How do most of you boys feel about the war?” 

“I think most of us feel it don’t matter much what 
happens. We just know we have to fight, so we fight.” 

“IT know there’s a lot more that has to be done, but 
don’t you think some progress is being made? Negroes 
are being trained as pilots now, and many more branches 
of the services are open to them than ever before.” 

“Yeah, that’s right, an’, well, maybe after America 
gets a little messin’ around, and gets bombed up some, 
it'll be better. They just been having it too easy, too 
much to eat an’ everything. Maybe after they get messed 
up some, they'll begin to understand, maybe it'll come 
out awright.” 
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comfortable with English sol- kind of educational program designed to eradi 
color bias by driving home to white soldiers hi 

is to talk about fighting for democracy when th 

mix with colored troops in their own ranks, off 
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be, Keep them apart—as far 


Both Russia and Germany have effectively u 


ideological commissars to help build their 


ter for you 
equal rights for all a 
Fey armies. Though we reject their systems of go 
a we could strengthen our own army tremendo 
similar technique of indoctrination. Let us hay 
1 each of the many Negro army commussars of “applied democracy” to 
nglish treat us fine—it’s in own ideology alive in the minds and hearts of 
le and riots.” There is a vital need for such a department, n 
| army Of any a means of overcoming Jim Crowism but gen 
to remedy the situation excep! keep the original humane motives of our fig! 


Instead of some alive and integrated with their job of killing 
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In this struggle the odds against the Allies h 
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as heavy as in that for the main centers, for tl reinforcer 
and configuration of these areas have imposed u reinforced 

in suc- defenders a fatal dispersal of their forces of wi armies in | 

linated Axis powers have not been slow to avail then of the vita 

an analysis printed in this journal on November 9, | By this. 

I pointed out that the con lusion of the military | to Burma { 

tween Germany a apan clearly foreshado against the 

developments and that a German offensive in t but have g 

important thar Fast would try to exploit the unavoidable disper | authors wi 


China has the Axis be« pus! Orics t British defense in that area in conjunction with jap shore and | 





erations against British positions in the Far East. 


spite these exceedingly favorable conditions 
nd Japan have failed to break up the central 
tion around the Indian Ocean must be ascribed 
he energy of the Viceroy of India, Lord Lin- 

v, whose skilful statesmanship has not received the 
ition due it. Whether the fall of Burma could 
been prevented if his efforts for the construction of 
itegic railway between Burma and India had met 
better success it is difficult to say, but there can be 
ubt that it was his acute realization of the danger 

{ his energetic insistence upon prompt and adequate 
r-measures which brought about the successful 
tion of Axis-fomented intrigues in Iraq and Iran. 
Hitler failed to follow up his successes in the Bal- 

s, Crete, and Libya by pushing on into the Near East, 


dly shaken British de- 
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helming the weak and ba 
and isolating Russia on the south, before he 
1 his main offensive against Russia in the west, 

ns the greatest strategic mystery of this war. 
en so, Rommel’s threat to Egypt and the possibility 
the Axis main forces would drive down through Tur- 
1 the Caucasus left the Allies in a most precarious 
n the Near East. And the situation was made 
the ascendancy established by Axis air power in 
ntral Mediterranean, which seriously restricted any 
nce that might be expected from the naval forces in 
istern Mediterranean. In addition, the closing of the 
an to merchant shipping and the consequent 
to use the route around the Cape imposed a 
vy strain upon the Allies’ already overburdened ship- 
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th this strategic framework of the war in mind, we 
clearly the significance of the new move. By elimi- 

, the western arm of the Axis pincers menacing the 
East the Allies have finally secured their grip on 
tal area. Once the Axis powers have lost their foot- 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean, they 
in no position to attempt to regain it in the teeth 


f Allied sea and air superiority. Behind that safe moat 
North Africa will become one huge Allied base. More- 
t, the reopening of the direct route through the Medi- 
terranean under an umbrella of Allied air power will 
lease several million tons of shipping and speed up the 
nforcement of the entire Indian Ocean sector. Thus 
reinforced and with their Western flank made safe, the 
armies in India will be able to prepare for the reconquest 
f the vital Burmese area. 
By this consolidation of the central belt from Morocco 
Burma the Allies will not only have secured themselves 
‘gainst the destructive strategy of the two Axis groups 
ut have gained the power to turn that strategy against its 
authors with a vengeance. Safely based along the African 


shore and protected by adequate aerial support, Allied sea 


power for the first time in this war will be able to pass to 
the offensive on a large and effective scale. 

The advantages of the Mediterranean region over the 
Atlantic coastline of Europe for the launching of the 
Allied counter-otfensive are not restricted to the absence 
of those form:dable fortifications with which in the north 
access to all likely landing points has been barred to the 
invader; nor are they to be found in the less tenacious re- 
sistance to be expected from the Latin member of the 
Axis. They consist above all in the incomparably greater 
opportunities offered by the Inland Sea for the isolation 
and separate annihilation of the enemy's forces. In the 
north any major Allied offensive, wherever attempted, 
would run into a continuous block of enemy territory 
stretching from the Pyrenees to Norway, an area served 
by a most highly developed system of roads, railways, and 
waterways, permitting the enemy to concentrate greatly 
superior forces at any threatened point in a minimum 
time. In the Mediterranean area, on the other hand, com- 
munications between the various sectors of the enemy's 
front line are severely limited, owing in part to the deeply 


1 
| 


indented coastline and in part to the paucity of means of 
transportation. Conditions are favorable for the isolation 
and capture of a large number of important Axis posi- 
tions—Sardinia, Sicily, the Peloponnesus, Crete—by the 
judicious exploitation of Allied naval and aerial su- 
periority. 

From the vantage-points thus gained it should prove 
not too difficult to extend the offensive to sections of the 
mainland and thus, step by step, to force the enemy back 
in a series of strictly limitable operations, without com- 
mitting the outcome to a single, irretrievable action as 
would inevitably be the case in the north. Through these 
moves, plus the constant menace of an invasion from 
Great Britain, the enemy can be subjected to a continuous 
strategic squeeze play and shorn of the power of effective 
retaliation. 

The military possibilities of thus turning the enemy's 
own methods against him are perhaps no greater than the 


psychol gical repercussions that may be expected. Of the 


effect on Italian morale few will entertain much doubt. In 
Germany too, although that country will be less immedi- 
ately threatened, the memory of the sudden collapse of 
German resfstance in the summer of 1918, when the im- 
perial armies were still standing far in enemy territory, 
must haunt many millions, undermining their determina- 
tion even though desperation makes them go on. 

As the Allies advance in the Mediterranean and Axis 
defeat in the West becomes more and more imminent, the 
leaders of Japan will have to choose between preparing 
to sell their hides as dearly as possible or trying to reach 
a negotiated peace while they still have sornething to 
offer. The militarists at present in control are unlikely to 
decide on the latter alternative, but the situation must 
surely look different to the court circles, bureaucrats, and 
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1 sufficient influence to be able to step for => —— 
vard and reassume leadership in an emergency, and in PRTITION is belan circulated ia Saath Cac 
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& 4 
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1e new development are great enough to justify the asks the Anderson Independent, which favors 
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f » victory will still be long and hard. What feathered. But ne th = Tojo nor Hitler has done 
thie: « fraction of the German-Italian damage to the South as Abe Lincoln did.’” The ma 
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FROM A LETTER in a recent issue of Time: ‘‘In t 
ease of a Japanese invasion of the Pacific Coast what 
is landing of Allied forces in French North Africa the 
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k of t nemy’'s forces. Success here v offer them FERDINAND EBERSTADT, vice-chairman of | thi 
y to utilize their superio 1 power to im Production Board, was urged to add some labor r 
i i al 
pon the enemy under disadvantageous con- tives to his staff. “I don’t need to,” he said. “If |] 


know anything about labor, all I need to do is a 
friend Matthew Woll.’ 





1s in a series of isolated or semi-isolated encounters. 






lo follow up these advantages, however, and press them 
me against the enemy's main forces near the centers of , ee o.. | :, 
a. MARSHALL FIELD'S Chicago Sun has not bri 

treneth wi require an cifort incomparabDly iarger 





! , McCormick's hold over Chicago, but it is standing 


n that of the present preparatory campaign, an effort 






better than the Tr/bune's former competitors, all n 
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tha UW l taw the ¢ rt r » Alling« Hy + 'T} — , . ' 
at will tax the strength of the Allies to the utmost. The The Sun's circulation is at present about 200,000, 
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nain task lies before us, and we should not forget that in rising at the rate of about 10,000 a month. 


war, until the final decision has been won, ev ry success 






counts only in so far as it is exploited to secure the final FROM AN ARTICLE in the American Mercury cal! 
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POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 














Crisis of Confidence 


EARLY a month ha pa sed since the democratic 

L front found itself favored with th presen of 
Darlan as one of the new fightcrs for the Four 

ns, and it is time to assay calmly the value of so 

ited a maneuver. As In ev operation of this 

aspects are involved: the military and the 

1. On military grounds the Eisenhower enthu 

ve been strongly supported by the facts. That 


ir and West Africa have come over to the bice} halic 


who with one eye smiles at the Allies and with 


er at Marshal Pétain, has 


par 
still see in th 


tion of Darlan some dark spots, even in the purely 


ot > th > 
viven tiem an a} 


nanswerable argument. Those who 
field, have been overwhelmed by the fabulous 
1 of thousands of square miles of ports and bases, 
hness in ships and rubber and other raw materials 
n overnight, without a single shot. 
might be claimed that the African campaign is not 
er, and that the diffi derable 
ht | 


pe jus 


consi 


ulties ahead are 


tain restraint mi tified in anticipation of 


h may test sevetely the Joyalty 


; 
levelopments whi 
A 


new allies. But we are not qualified to 


nt. An 


d it 1s not even our desire to try to mod- 


; } L. x tle 

joy of the generals whose JOD is tO Win a battle 

least sible time and with the fewest | ible 
Let us, therefor sume for the sake of arg 


hat from a military point of view the winning of 
n was a master-stroke. 
if, in the military field, the apologists of 
collaboration can cut down every criti 
ny of the facts, in the political field the facts 


with equal eloquence on the other side. Wherever 


is been possible to register popular reactions, the 


produced by the Darlan appointment has been 
Perhaps the country in which the reaction 
1 least bad is the United States itself. This 1s a 


1 4 1 ° 
menon worthy of a lengthy study, but one in which 


f | ise nytt + ner wp nower? ] fl, ¢ + 
not dimcui tO perceive powerrul roniections ¢ 
I 


’ 1 , 
tionist thinking. People who on the eve of 


? 
the danger coming from Japan 


H rr did not realize 
hardly be expected to realize today the danger in- 


1 in taking an undesirable like Darlan and invest- 


him with superior authority. 


Everywhere else depression and bewilderment have 
dominant. A Council of Political War—had ther 
one—would have registered the tremendous dam- 
lready done to the cause of the Ur | \ ns in 

occupied countries, in the few neutral counines still 


left in Europe, in Great Britain, and in J Amer 

i I ¢ irately the pt t ! n t 
take in t the fact that from t the 
can of the United Nations has carried th {1 weight 
of a very deep mistrust in regard to the und 
objectives of the present struggle. If that mistrust has 


not expressed itself more strongly, it is becat 
of Hitler and the clear conviction that to destroy him ts 


a matter of life and death have restrained people f 
any criticism which could affect adversely the course of 


the war. But there are millions who grected with 


siasm the Atlantic Charter and the noble speeche 
President and of Vice-President Wallace, yet felt 


lessly shaken on the following day by all the contradic 


tions which cloud the policy of the United Nations. For, 
as Mr. Willkie said in his Toronto speech, ‘this war ts 
either a ‘grand coalition’ of peoples, fighting a n 
war for liberation, or it is nothing. 

The truth must be courageously spoken. And the 
truth is that even today, in the midst of the struggle 
millions of people are tortured by the idea that out o 
his war may come, not a better world than followed 
the last war, but perhaps a much worse one. They look 
round. They see men in the ministries, in th reign 
offices, speaking publicly about democracy and enjoying 
the double game of collaborating with all the half- 
fascists while ignoring or discarding altogether proved 
anti-fascists. 

For the cause of the democratic fight it was a great 


risk to leave such men, compromised by years of mi 
takes, hesitations, and, in some cases, pro-fascist it a 
tions, in prominent posts in the democratic front 


from the moment that those same men defied the dem 


cratic feeling of the peoples of the democratic nations 
by indulging in all kinds of small Metternich-like tricks, 
the crisis of confidence acquired the most disquieting 


I roportions. 


The war is not yet finished. The Allied troops are not 


nearing the German border. The moment has not 
been reached when the diplomatic technicians and 


1 


the professional politicians can risk a cynical shrug as 


their only answer to the disappointment of th cople 
Difficult crises lie ahead of us in which the people will 
be needed quite as much as all the war materials that all 


1€ 
the United Nations can produ e. And for the peo} le it 


will not be a Darlan, even as an occasional guest of the 
femocrac} that will ke p alive their enthusiasm and 


confidence, J. A. DEL V. 


restore their 
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TO GERMANS 


FOUR QUESTIONS 





It might be profitable to invite discussion on certa 


Weimar blic pretended to ignore basic questions which will have to be settled before the 
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Hi r ha f led to resolve in his carica German Jeft can hope to find a platform for polit: 
Heo} ; state-—will come to the fore again the tion. I suggest consideration of the following points 
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» Nazi fiction of the Volesgememschaft or P ; P 
s ow ‘ 1. What forces in Germany—besides the Nazi Pa 
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™RAHAM SPRY’S reply is superficially clever but 
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hief point ts that the Congress Party's re} 





ns offer did not mention the promise of 





n National Government, which I believe Cripps 


a? ay ”» oO, : oes a le 
then withdrew. “This,” Spry writes, “1s itse! 
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pl mise Was made 
tiations. It is in no sense conclusive. The 





; Party adopted its resolution rejecting the Bri 






ur Cabinet's proposal on April 1 and gave the 


to Cripps on April ss 


yngress, nevertheless, sugge 





The rejection was com- 
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‘ted that the resolu 
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d and that the negotiations con- 





it why should Congress have wished to continue 





after having unconditionally rejected the offer 
A J 





1 Cripps brought from London? Does this not show 





tipps had offered them something which was not 





London government's draft? The Congress reso- 





rejected the written draft, but it could not in the 





resolution mention the promise of a National Gov- 





because it was not rejecting the promised 





rnment. It was going on with the negotiations be- 





1 
ij 
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that promise. On the part of Congress this was 





i very skilful way of conducting the negotiations: by 





ng the written proposals from London it in licated 





Cripps that the success of his mission depended on 
ping the oral promise. 
te to accuse Spry of disingenuousness, and I am 
ng so. But he comes dangerously near it when 
“The statements of the Congress resolution q 
ully deny Fischer's thesis. They read: “The British 


ibinet’s proposals are vague, 
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1 \ : 
altogetner incom- 


ind there would appear to be no vital changes in 
resent structure contemplated,’” This very text 
that Congress was criticizing and rejecting th 


‘ | vv t 4’ - ‘ 1 | 
ish War Cabinet's written proposals and not the oral 


Gandhi, Cripps, 


BY LOUIS 













and Churchill 


FISCHER 
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says, to listen to explanations This was not a “talk Lhe 


cordit yr tran Snr hin : | came a +} 


mMversations, a 
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preliminary contact. Firs ( March 2 Cyand A 
¥ , ) | Pe, ~ } a 

( ripps Gandhi, as he ft ‘ me iater round noth d 
I , , 


> writte! 


gress representatives that In lia could have a National 
Government which would function as a ¢ et and not 
' 17 , 

be subject to the Viceroy's veto 


On March 29 Cripps gave his first to the 
Indian press. Scores of newspapermen 
a stenographic record of Cripns’s statements was late: 
given to the papers. All newspapers quoted Cripps as 


saying that India could have an immediat 


7 17 _ ‘ 
government. Now especially in an Englishman’s mouth, 
Cabinet” means a responsible government of ministers 


and not an advisory council of men whose wi 
Viceroy might veto. 
In the third paragraph of his reply, Spry 


mently that “Cripps did not make, did no ‘k to make 


to any Indian political leaders any promise of National 
or Cabinet government with full powers in the war pe- 


riod,” and thereafter throughout his cabled article Spry 
stresses that there is no eviden of “a promise of full 


= 1 ” 
Cabinet government” having been made, that Conpress 


9 oe ee a beg Ps ‘ 
eaders realized that “complete war-time powers had not 
’ ‘ " } ' f p ° ! y rrory sf 
been promised,” “that Cabinet or National government 
with full powers was not under discussion.” Is this what 


y 


Spry is denying? He is wasting cable tolls. I never said 
anything about 
set up a man of straw in order to knock him down, No 
Congress leader expects England to quit India during 
the war, and no Conpress !cader asked or expect 
tional Government with “full” powers. The entire course 
of the negotiations showed that. Congress 
said repeatedly, as Azad wrote to Cripps on April 10, 


+ 
’ 


that “the [British} commander-in-chief in India would 


have contro! of the armed forces and the conduct of 
operations and other matters connected therewith. 


We have no desire to upset in the middie of the war the 
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other. Then wh Sp! it a ymuse of = full 
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H patie ) l m l l lo tne 
« l l | | 10 r ] CI 
had | id f t evere British 
military revert | East, Cript ffered the In- 
dia Nat G \ W 1 try to € t 
Indians in suy r. Then he v ubjected to 
pressure from | I dichotomy which 
resulted become Cri letter of April 7 
to Azad ( publ shed I in the Con 
f ; “White Pa ).] r Cri S he hopes 
it will be pos for His I llency e Viceroy to 
embark forthwith ipon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation with the leaders of 
Indian opinion That is the way national governments 

e fori lin | ] rat b i constit itional 
chief executive « t rty leaders. But in the 
same letter ¢ ripps also ks of “the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council.” An | utive Council ts not a Cabinet. 
Cripps was | Ing | 1 in two directions. The n day 
matters re ¢ red h Cripps had received a 
Congress defer f l h used the expression 
“National Ca J Apr yrdin to Spn 





If Mr. Spry w read own article he will find that 
tii i rtion contains a sci is inaccuracy. For he Says 
farther on that “this formula had been originally drafted 
by the Viceroy Of course the Viceroy did not want 

Nati (; ro Ww l V ith i ifci Ol: til 


cleavage | n C1 1 to briny about a 
t! ] if il 1 oth ) I i ) ( 5 to 
the J le Inciden I never 
! (Cf } A ] i ! ira i 
’ ] st} rn } 
} tu i I 1) sincerit hi 
| L- } | 
! | DY 2 
| liffered ) 
On A rii . r i ( } { th defen [ 
rmul | Cris vas going 


over | bh { the 1 tiations break 

| f la He rejects my 
CX} I re is h He declares that on 
Apr ») Azad e@. 1 Cripps to “convey 
their acceptance of the defense formula, In this long in- 


terview they raised the wh issue of the powers of the 


The NATIO: 


Viceroy and insisted that the Viceroy should 
stitutional monarch only.” Naturally. Azad 
explained that they were ready to defend Ind 
operation with the British, but what about tl 
Government in which the Indian Defen 


yn? In other words, they did not q 








there was a National Government. Then why 
rejoice? Because they had assumed that this wi 
sent no difficulties. Had not Cripps promised 1t 


If Cripps had 


never spoken to them of a Natio: 


ernment and if they had all understood they \ 
tiating about their future roles in the Viceroy’s | 
Council, how could the misunderstanding hay 
late in the talks? 

Among many reasons which I adduced in my 
les for believing that Cripps did promise | 
immediate National Government, was that wh 
quoted that promise in his letter to Cripps of A; 
Cripps’s letter in reply never denied the prom 
Spry contends that Cripps’s first letter of Apri 
wrote two letters to Azad that day—gave the 1 
why a National Government was impossible 
t did not deny the promise. It merely explained w 
promise could not be kept, and we are therefor 
to think that Cripps had been convinced behind 
scenes that he would not be allowed to keep 

There are, then, two Azad letters to Crip; 
April 10 and April 11. In both Azad quotes tl 
words in which Cripps had promised an Indian N 
Government immune to the Viceroy's veto. Cr 
both on In neither did he 
New Delhi, on May 24 


wilh Jawaharlal Nehru, a prince among men and 


I had a long « 


tant anti-fascist at a time when many mem! 


present British government—not Cripps, of ¢ 
were fawning on Hitler and Mussolini and 


Japan. Nehru said that Cripps, it seemed to hi 





rr? 





not a free agent.” Early in the conferences, N 
me, Cripps had spoken of a National Govern: 
the Viceroy pl ying a role like that of the British 
and not interfering in government aftait 


Nehru continued, “Cripps with lrew this, I | 
threats of resignation which Wavell and th 
telegray hed to Churchill.” 

In Wardha, on June 10, Azad said to me: "< 
definitely told me that the new government would 
Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as the King did in 
land. We had not discussed the composition of t 
government, but we expected that the Viceroy 
point it after consultation with the partics. Congress 4 


jority in the Cabinet. When 


Cripps arrived in India, we asked him whether his pro 


not think it would have a m. 


posals went beyond the Amery declaration of August, 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 


C onstitutio ynal Pra rctices in which he informed that body ~— 
certain statutory provi ion pronto, he woul 


Constitutional Revolution allel Cainaaess Contaied teas <enned 


I 








TITUTION NOW’. By Henry Hazlitt, the same time, I remain unconvin 
at thus to 1S} nd the Constitut 
i (‘When the war is won t! 
aiLnoupi 
matically revert to the people—to whom they 


a necessary outcome of the Constitution's 


Rather, it seems to me to have been the result 
t 


remely bad advice. 

Evaluating Mr. Hazlitt’s brief for his pro; 
light of events of the past decade, I feel that it 
rather too much exaggeration to be as effective a 
have been. Thus his stock example of deadlock is t 
ate’s rejection of the Treaty of Versailles, although th 


confirmed —e by “a , 
dum” of exactly the sree at would natura 
had the system Mr. itt proposes been in ops 


wise, he brings vei as a particularly black exan 


Presidential whim Mr. Roosevelt's court proposal 


ed by one in wer the 
ruary 5, 1937—which was defeated! And the im; 


+ 


to that of discussion and 


changes which the ‘two-party system’’—if there still 
for certain ceremonial pur- 5 _ Pe eee if there 
er bee. 8 ’ a system—has undergone in both Great Britain 
mier’’ who would be elected : 


Inited States in recent years, especially on a 
; and would have power, United in recent years, especially on a 


, , political consolidation of group and class interests, g 
mine i 


100S¢ 


tically ignored. Indeed, it to be assumed t 
system functions in the United States today in pre 


same way as it did in the Britain of Disraeli and G 


But the book also advocates a number of less 

‘forms. either ; a ere ee 

- orms, either as marking s oward 

Cabinet : and finally, rei » € ¢ K £ C} 5 to ( 
would summation or as rendering life more Ii 


Id be ct ; arrangements. One of these is 

id be cnosen 

lution at any amending the Constitution oug 
| to be cumbrous and more democratic method. 

would have ha ich greater significance two 


i 
avo, when secuuonal dilferences were much more pri 
é I 


Today an amendment which has ! 

electorate of the country as a whole ts fairly | 

a majority in a sufficient number of states to sec 

tion. The fact is that Mr. Hazlitt attaches undue 1 


] r 


to this method of adapting the Constitution to chat 
ditions, arguing that it is more “candid” than interps 
the method which our constitut! 

ferred. Such a view is naive to say the least. Eith 
tional provisions must be couch 1 in terms whi 

leave considerable discretion to their official 
the Constitution must in time take on, as Marshall | 
“the | rolixity of a code.” Naive, too, is Mr. Hazlitt’s { 


‘ 


and contention that the size of the Supreme Court ou 


ly. 


y frozen by constitutional amendment. On an early | 

to this his volume Mr. Hazlitt stigmatizes that “strange ! 

al system no candid and in- national self-distrust’ which tries “to protect out 
to deny; and Mr. Hazlitt against our own future knowledge.” The proposal 


by a telling reference in his tioned is an apt, if unintentioned, illustration of this nats 


Or Day address to Congress, shortcoming. 











to see treaties ratified by a 


instead of by a 


is vote of the latter. The Joint Resolution of June, 


iuthorized 


which the President was y a majority 


he two houses to accept membership for the United 


. n the International Labor Organization, not to men- 

in recent decisions of the court (see, for example, 

States V. Belmont, 301 U. S. 324; 1937), scems to 

w that we are already well on the way to just that change 

tutional practice, and without the aid of constitu- 
imendment, 

Yet another reform which Mr. Hazlitt advocates is the 


| ' | 4 
of a legislative council comprising members of both 


ae) 


yf Congress and of both the principal parties, and 
nission to this body in the first instance of all im- 
legislative proposals. An approximation to this com- 
ly constructive suggestion is at this very moment 
urged by certain members of Congress, and might 
arry with some encouragement from the White House. 
teresting to note, in further demonstration of what 1s 
e under the Constitution as it exists today, that there 
hing to prevent a President from choosing his Cabinet 
the membership of such a legislative council instead 
; today, from the heads of the great administrative 
ments. 
revolutionary program which Mr. Hazlitt wrote his 
ok primarily to urge will hardly come about until con- 
nal practice under the present system shall have better 
1 the way for it, and in thus paving the way constitu- 
practice may render the more lrastic change unneces- 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hazlitt has done a service in inviting 


intrymen, or the section of them whose consideration 


i 


things matters, to try to take some thought of our 


ynal morrow. Or the war is won the need of 
s will be even n nt than it is today. 
ld a word yut ! ] helpfulness Js 
by the fact that under P “Pearl Harbor” ts cited 
Gli nt 5s in the bo wh { d 
49? “— ee : eae 
nt is not even iisteda: EDWARD 5S. CORWIN 


Asides and Diversions 
BOOKS OF NIGHT. By Edmund Wilson. San 


Francisco: The Colt Press. $2.50. 


prove interesting, and “Note Books of Night,” a 


ely printed volume from the Colt Press of San 


I IS to be expected that any book by Edmund Wilson 


0, does not disappoint such an expectation. The 
is its title suggests, is a miscellany, the literary asides 
ersions, as it were, of a man whose central preoccu 

: is criticism, literary and social. We find here serious 
ul pieces in both ver ind prose, parodies, two 
vhich seem to be excerpts from a journal of travel, 


thers which are memories of the author’s childhood, 

rather short prose piece, The Moon in a Dream, 
is difficult to classify. The book, by its very nature, 
» central line; we have here glimpses and snapshots, 
al or intimate, of the critic whose publi ippearances 


tally been of an entirely different and more reserved 


O29 





temper. This means that a number of the snapshots are of 


interest to us because we have a prior, and more substantia! 
interest in the public appearances. In other words, part ot 


+ 


our interest here is derivative and secondary, and the reader's 
concern, upon reflection, may be to d 


th the condary 
trom the primary interests in “Note Books of Night.” 


The serious verse is of uneven quality. In pieces like 
‘tuculous descriptive 
poetry which in The Crows of March achieves a consider 
able degree of vividness. In the pieces which are more sub 


jective, such as The Voice or Hot to Town, there are 


patches of very conventional and sentimental writing. For 
CXa npc 

I heard it, dulled with | upon your breast, 

I heard it in our pe f 

J! rd it w n ti ! t West 

Retard the dark with loud suspended guns 


be 


And all the city love, intense and faint like you— 

The little drooping breasts, the cigarettes, 

he little cunning shadow between narrow thighs. 

hey will get rid of cities ee 


hey will make themsclves better bodies 


r 
1 
1 
But they will never have a girl so pale and blue-veined and 


' 
quick and passionate as you. 


In the first example, the image of the last two lines seems 
to be mere rhetorical decoration, only vaguely related to the 


business in hand, and the first two lines, in both phrase and 


1 


rhythm, are merely conventional. The second example, I 
think, 1s equally conventional; only the convention has been 
changed from an old one to a new one. With two exceptions, 


The Crows of March and Night in May, the serious poems 
strike me as of se ondary interest 


Some of the pieces of satirical verse, such as Chorus of 
Stalin's Yes-Men, are tied to vanished occasions, and their 


pungency has largely evapor 


I 


1 with the passage of even a 
le time. Disloyal Lines to an Alumnus who ‘complained 
iat books by alumni authors were 


1 ' cr 
not being sufficiently praised by the reviews of that periodi 


in the Alumni Weekly t 
I” is high-grade farce; and “The Omelet of A. MacLeish,”’ 
which is already well known, is a brilliant combination of 
rody and criticism and butchery. Both of these pieces will 


fun for everybody except Struthers Burt and Archibald 


MacLeish, the two luckless gentlemen involved. In the prose 
in, The Three Limperary Cripples provides the fun, a 

Ji he N York | en 
All of the | ; in the yse section a expert, though 
now and tl } f i little too self-conscious 
verging toward preciousn For example, there is the last 
paragraph of Return tre Louisiana, or this sentence from 
Variations on a Land ee though the day was still 
uminous and full, it held al ly the tragic suevestion of 
the encroachments of the w r darkn which was clip- 
ping it closer eve night.’ But I think that one can have 
little but praise for Variations and At Laurelwood, the 
pieces which seem to be parts of an a itobiography. It 1s only 
to be hoped that the ire not mere fragments but are parts 
of a work in progress. If there is h a work and if these 


i 


are fair samples, then it will be a book of great distinction. 
ROBERT PENN WARREN 
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Epstein as Temperament and Artist 


THE ART OF JACOB EPSTEIN. By Robert Black. The 
World Publishi 





yg Company. $3.50. 


HOUGH his “Adam” provoked a cust mary uproar as 

recently as 1939 and became a kind of touring circus 
attraction in England and America, the scandalous interest 
of Epstein’s work has now receded sufficiently to permit @ 
reasonable view of his talent. Such attention has in the past 
been as much obstructed by the sculptor’s deliberate shock 
tactics and instability among his media as by alternating 
public excesses of prurient indignation and partisan apology. 
When a more astute criticism has approached his total 
it has tended to wariness or censorious con- 
tempt. The summary verdict of an American book on sculp- 
ture thirteen years ago—"'In the last analysis Epstein is a 


good showman of negligible 


rtistic interest’ —is typical. 
This is scarcely reasonable. The exhibitionism implicit in 
Epstein’s bolder conceptions does have an artistic interest, 
not only in relation to his own serious claims but with re- 
to the various efforts of modern sculptors to recover, 
at whatever expense of taste or erratic experimentation, the 
monum-ntal quality and motivation which recent architec- 
ture has never really succeeded in encouraging in their art 

1 means of raising it from its fallen dignity as studio, 
museum, or minor social craftsmanship. 

Epstein’s long line of large-scale works, beginning with 
the Strand Statues in 1907, though the Wilde monument 
at Pére Lachaise, the ‘“Christ,”” ““Consummatum Est,” “Be- 


hold the Man,” “Genesis,” the Underground Building fig- 
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its religion viewpoint. It lifts the veil of ortho- 
came into and ec nomic aspects of Israel's ex- 
the world as traordinary experience. $2.50 
a challenge 
to tyranny days, that it will find the audience 
andreaction. it deserves, and appeal to readers 


A Study in Secular 
History 


Author of “God and the 
Social Process,” etc. 


lox dogma and reveals the social 
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who still have an open mind 
James Moffatt 
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toal Seminary. 
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ures, ‘Primeval Man,” the Hudson Memorial “Rima,” ,, ham 





the “Adam,” represent this effort at its most. stre; 





Admittedly, it would take a greater plastic and str 
power than Epstein has ever shown to harmonize this 
lence with anything recognizable as a subtle and 
sensibility. The sensil ility-—conceptual or poetic as 
structural—which men as different as Rodin, Ma 
Despiau, Lachaise, and Gaudier maintained or even ep. 
hanced in their larger works has always suffered 
Epstein essayed the heroic or grandiose. The hiatus 
exists between his early abstractions and his later port 
heads, and that reappears between these heads and his pu Nie 
monuments, is partially bridged by a certain consisten 

temperament and vision but not by a fundamenta 

of style or formal insight. This discontinuity in his talent n { 
may be partly explained, as Mr. Black hints, by the si | 
divergence between his favorite pursuit of elemental { 
and the practical requirements of portrait modeling. But it 
also ensues from the fact that he has been divided bx 

a racial tendency toward religious, cultural, or ethnic « 

tion and a personal, temperamental taste for character. 

reading and intimate emotion: between abstractions 4 

images; between heroic or mythic symbolism and social 1 

ralism. This contrast appears at once if one places the "'] 

or the “Adam” against the portraits of Einstein, Conrad, \ 
Shaw, Priestley, Hulme, and the Duke of Marlboro 


The “Rima,” deriving from the Ludovisi Throne Ap! 
dite in design and rhythmic organization, and the ‘Ada: 

with its totem-like animism suggestive of Semitic and Egyp. < 
tian ikon forms, represent an almost galvanic disturbanc 

less spontaneous than arbitrary—of the formal stasis wh 

Epstein offered in an early abstraction like ‘Two Doves’ or 
“Mother and Child” or in the recalcitrant “Sun God.” Be 

tween these extremes is the simpler yet more comp 
formal! sincerity of the early Strand Statues, but that sincerity mm 
he seems to have sacrificed quite willingly for the n 
mental and symbolic eloquence which he hardly mastered yn ond} 
in any genuine sense. In the first ‘‘Christ’’ figure, a beaut ng 
fully intense realism and dramatic power quicken a basically J ral 
inert columnar design. This seldom reappears in the later ; 
massive works. These show little of the nervous force that vey nor 
Gaudier—or Rodin or Maillol, for that matter—released | 
from his larger blocks. They depend too greatly, for va 
both of structure and of symbolism, on the degree to which 

they derive from traditionally sacred subjects and primitive BThe \\ 
racial phantoms to take on the free life of created forms— 


this separating them also from the work of more single- PEC 
minded abstractionists like Henry Moore. D 
His portrait work took Epstein into a truer personal ele- LERE 
ment. Here he mastered a genuine emotion of character a id a 
society, something not only far beyond the hack fidelity of a 
a Jo Davidson but stronger in its essential plasticity than 
the purer impressionism of Lehmbruch or Kolbe. Yet even " 
here Epstein required an amenable type, a head adaptable to + 


, : ' 
the hieratic stylization which alone sustains the heavily vol- 


canic and instrumented surfaces which he cultivated to the 
point of mannerism. Such types as Shaw, Boas, Dewey, | 
Einstein, MacDonald, and—ridiculously—Priestley amount 
either to caricatures or to sentimentalizations in his hands. 


But subjects like Van Dieren, Conrad, Hulme, Robeson, 
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discussed, or in any way intelligently dealt 
nt volume. The text is as inept an osition 
1 in any recent book of this sort, where the 
lullest ceremonies are the rale. The photo 
ll kinds, mostly museum prints, showing no 


of lighting. Dimensions of 12 


king: the works are not arranged in any ap- 


- important ilptures like the ‘Genesis 
1 Est,’’ and most of the Strand Statues, though 
not among the plat Behold the Man”’ is 


, 


y in what appears to be a newspaper print; errors 


talo rue of Epstein’s WOrks 
garbled passages. The format and price of the 

model neither of the historical 
the critical treatment to which Epstein and his 
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VICTORY IS NOT ENOUGH 


The Strategy for a Lasting Peace 


by Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer 
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AGENDA FOR A POSTWAR WORLD 


by J. B. Condliffe 





weg 


, , , 
The basis for a good peace .. . lucid, forceful, 


hard headed. Its essence needs to be repe ited daily 





until the end of the war: Peace begins at home.”— 


The Nation, 4.n ‘Economic Consequences of the 
D 


Peace’ written in the future nstead of tn the 


past tense when it ts too late.”—N. Y. Tumes Book 


mevier, .« 


2nd Large Printing 





























“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 


A Chailenging Composite Portrait of 


THE 
AMERICAN JEW 


Edited by OSCAR I. JANOWSKY 


Just out, the first comprehensive study of all phases 
of Jewish life in this country, prepared by a distin- 
guished group of scholars, lucidly and popularly 
written. “Ten men and three w ly clergy 
men, editors, and educators, have collaborated to 
produce this enlightened and enlightening book... . 
The treatment is scholarly, factual, fluent.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club New $2.50 
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By Alfred M. 


Free Churchill Pamphlet 


The new Archbishop of Canterbury was appointed by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill against the wishes of ‘Te ry 
reactionaries in Britai A huge a lience in the Albert Hall, 
London, heard the Archbishop declare for transference of 
taxes from production equipment to ground values. (See 
Christian Century, October 7, 1942.) Churchill himself, tn 
olume recently issued in New York, saya: “Who could have 
thought that it would be easier to produce by toil and ekilt 

thet ne r ir ruble modittes than it is to 
find consumers for tt It is certain that ¢ economl 
p hlem with which we ret vy confronted ia not quately 
solved, indeed s not sived at all, by the teachings of the 
texthooks, however gr iy yt their logi however tllug- 
rious may be their aut r (Churchill is also for the taxation 
of ground rental values 


Send at once for free copy of Churchill 
pomphliet, edited by Louls Wollis. 


THE HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCR 
30 East 29th Street 
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Bit ra 1 that tl ncwvative te which acts 
only as an umpire in the economic sphere is a thing of the 
} t the te 1x ined an advantage 
( bility to qu and efficiently, not only 

il¢ rel ] » toe War, Dut in the orpani- 

Z ( lif Hy VCVCI they could not do this 
roying’ a of the essential freedoms of democ- 

r i ore rightly regards the prol lem of leadership 
) of dem iy. Lhe question 1s 

ot d itic life can be given more 

tion, how dc! crat action can be made more 

‘ hi )| | and economic processes can be syn- 
t ) ind cro rposes avoid d, without 
" or! power irresponsible 
min ul! th tech 

I Of pol l and « mom! life tne relation of the 
r e to t lecislatiy inch of government, the ten- 
‘ toward centralization and decentralization in both 


and limits of 


ical control over cconomK life He oe: preat confidence 


possibi of a scientific management in industry 

which learns how to gain “power with men” rather than 

power over men.”’ What he has to say upon this issue 1S 

us y wise and = discriminating, a one wonders 

whether he fully recognizes the perennial character of the 

fri ns and tensions that bee exist in even the best 
po keMOcrA | 


in the efficacy of self-regulation 


Mr Bingham's confid nce 


in industry does not lead him to any uncritical espousal of 
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deluya may prevent limmedinte delivery of rush pre- 

holida orders. Bo buy your gift books now. 
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“free enterprise.’ He wants a positive rather th 
state. He believes in “‘strategic’’ plannir Pe Ss 
to prevent confusion in the economic sphere. Yet 


maintain the automatic balances and disciplines of 





nothing” 


market” within the framework of strategic planr 


vinced that no bureaucratic prevision is wis 


anticipate all the complexities of economic life w} 


encountered and resolved in the free market. But 


ham disagrees with most of his colleagues in tl 

thought in his approach to unions. He believes in the Fn e t 
shop. He regards the security for the union which it e¢4 e) 
lishes as a ‘‘constitutional framework” for its ee entational 
function in the democracy of industry and 


distinction between compulsory dues and compulsory taxati ons—! OF 


in political society. Mr. Bingham is, in other words, a y he 


sees n s } ] 


and prudent guide amid the perplexities of our day, looki: 


for a ‘‘middle way” with great sincerity and free 
prejudice. 

When he goes beyond the problem of “techniaq ; 
discusses the underlying presuppositions of democracy he am ex] 
He thinks that democracy ; tion 
forgetting that Anglo-Saxon democi in New Y' 


racy was born not in the eighteenth but in the seventeen: ind patro 


not equally convincing. 


” 


in the Age of Reason, 


century, in the age not of reason but of warring faiths, anggm at Me 14 
rested upon the beneficent discovery that no — t of View 
was so true and no claim to authority in the community s 
plausible as to have the right to maintain itself wit 
allowing competing points of view to challenge it 

It is true, as he avers, that Nazi totalitarianism is base 
upon unreason. But Communist totalitarianism is based upoa 
faith in reason, that is, upon the faith that reason can bel 
purged of all ideological taint, of all class corruptions, andi: ¥ 
become absolutely pure. If this should be possible, if it 
should really be true that the proletarian perspective is the 
only untainted approach to social issues, it becomes quite 
logical to seek the suppression of all dissident points of view 
as being ipso facto “corrupted” by capitalist corr 
Democracy does, indeed, require some faith in man’s : 
capacity and moral inclination to consider interests ot! qi 
than his own. But it also rests upon a shrewd understanding fy... . 
of the corruption of interest in all points of vies * 
consequent necessity of allowing to no one a position ofMM ind yet 
immunity to the challenge of opposition. If human nature 
is as good as Mr. Bingham thinks it is, he ought not to be nts 
so concerned as he seems to be to make power responsible 
and to check it with other forms of power. In th 
would merely have to look for Plato’s philosopher-king ar 
trust the purity of his reason to control his power 

A rather interesting example of Mr. Bingham’s own 
rational optimism may be found in his discussion of inter 
He thinks that 


chine-gun anywhere in the world 


national affairs. “so long as there is a ma 


outside of a museum Mr W 


+ 


it is a permanent denial of the democratic belief in the ' 


1 


dignity of man. If the world community is to have 


future it must shift from the rule of force to the rule oi! 
law.” It must certainly shift from the rule of force w thou 


+ 


law. But can Mr. Bingham offer any examples in history of J 





a rule of law without force, or any plausible reason for be 





lieving that life could ever be sufficiently devitalized to make 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





law self-enforang? 
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- > . > . wor aiiG i il 4 y Nuriorou ul ) 
4 few nights after it opened ing, is now, and ever shall be, world ' rous, humorous 
, oe ee ee ions : , . ‘ rthelec And + - } - | 
. +h, + wnile« > Ae Ar i i ) And ») one Who has Aal- 
Vat in S DP an - : without end iniess of cour | n- 
: York the S. R. O. sign was out, : . : soraiie: tecitil ie Wins atelcnaeD tian sks 
were hanvine over the rail trobus has been learning more than - Mon I { 
r 4 ; , helicy. art e if it is to be art at s 
r of the auditorium. Some- there seems any good reason for beicv- 
: ; Loe . ¢ n of Our Teeth 
Now it is obvious that the history of . 
' Ne ig : wie te much as it admonishes or instructs 
ht. sor ¢ which pro- mankind hardly fits very conveniently 
re ‘ 5 r . ’ , . - 
, es in the trv-out towns to into the framework of the well-made 

































wether would certainly not house in New Jersey; but it is also at 
public did not like the play, the time of the great Ice Age, and Mr. 32 
( t play is one by comparison Antrobus, though he works in a New 4-color 
h most of the “interesting ex- York office and sends his wife singing enaaies 
in stagecraft and dramatic telegrams, has also just invented the 11’x14" 
. tld look like mere pieces of wheel—thereby _ practi ally completing 
loudiedom. -Meyerhold and _ the art of mechanics—and is finishing 2s¢ 
putting their heads together up the alphabet. Accordingly, also, , : 
twenties, could hardly have Noah's flood cat hes him some thou- AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 
1 violence to conventional dr sands of years later during one of those nla 
$ , Replete with informative supplements 


dra- 

. ’ 1 | 4 1 1 - 

m. And yet the whole wild periods of silliness between calamitie , 
° ro i = : ? . and action maps of battle fronts. 





mes off with astonishing suc- when he has just been elected president 
iz 
‘ 





Here’s a “‘plane’s-eye”’ view of 
) the world, a realistic picture 





of the Fraternal Order of Mamma 














Vilder’s story is concerned with and is celebrating at Atlantic City. And that makes it easier to under- 
* ‘ 
er ng tae ee re et Geers tes iand the scope of this world- 
> than the History of Man- milarly, t great ir which is jus 
— ) pons ys he re “i re wide war. New Matthews- 
resented by the adventures concluding at the end of the last act is Northrup maps and helpful 
( introbus and his family, whose al! wars at once. The troublesome son background information 
; ne ; ; 1 makes the news make sense. 
judges, among other things, the with a scar on his forehead can hardly 
tf the great Ice Age, Noah's’ be other than Cain; but he also talks THE World 
be 1 all the great wars including remarkably like Hitler. 
agen tthog pete HE hag PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ke one. Mr. Wilders thesis ts Doubtless all this sounds quite im 2231 West 110th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
ne | , me ie ten | ' “oo 
“ y that from the beginning of time possioie as a play, out I can only assure 
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Outstanding Releases of 1942 


{V_ stands 
©O for Oke 
Bac sonata 

4 j ! 

I il il) 

fect 

' I 
I ‘ O 


tet (badly 
Quartet Op 


recorded). ¢ 


59 No. 3; 


{ on the New 
bound to seet 
entional 


Cromwell, does 


by 


in. world-: 


Ofai le 


a German spy and 
England coast 
etty tame. 


(Long- 


“Yankee Point’ 
despite very competent 
and de- 


ing presence of Edna Best 


writing, 


seem less 





aking Perhaps the fact 
y or the air raid but the 
of Elizabeth Patterson as 


old lady got 


trent 


ion from the critics 


something 


JOSEPH 


WOOD KRUTCH 


r Vict e ¢ for Columbia; 
D for D } 
No. 3 for violin and piano; 
H Menuhin (imper 
)- V $ 
© * 1 t Ouar 
recor 1) ( Net { ) €2 42 
95: B if Quartet (5 orly 
Set 519, $3.68. Quartet Op 
lapest Quartet (badly record- 


Quartet Op. 59 No 


2; Coolidge Quartet; V Set 919, $4.73. 
Grand Fugue Op. 133; Busch Chamber 
Players, C S xX $ 3. Sonata Op 47 
(Kreutzer for violin and piano; Busch 
and Serkin; ¢ » 496, $4.73 Sonata 
Op. 5 N for cello and piano—only 
for Casals's performance with Horszowski; 
V t 843, $3.68. Sonata Op. 8la tor 
pian Artur Rubinstein (performance a 


Variations Op 


for 


piano 
phony No 
phony > 


rlioz 


und Cleveland Orchestra (rattl 


8 
V Set 


Symphonie 


little Chopinesque); V Set 858, $2.63. 


35 ("Eroica”) and Op. 34 
Arrau; V Set 892, $4.73. Sym- 
Toscanini and N.B.C. Sym- 


908, $3.68 


Rodzinski 
y and gritty 


Fantastique 


with light pickups); C Set 488, $ 
ahms: Symphony No. 2; Weingartner and 
London Phi rmonic; C Set 493, $5.78. 
phony No. 1—only for Toscanini’s per- 
formance with the N. B. C. Symphony; 
V t [rio Op. 8 for piano, 
violin, and cello— only for the Rubinstein- 
Hesfetz-b ino performance (record- 
ue alll; ! asional rattles); V Set 
$41.73 
rie Lr Valses romantiques; Gaby 
Robert sadesus €pertunctory per- 
f rattly recording); C Set X-209, 
t 4 
a: Etudes O; 5; Kalenyt (perform- 
a s fas recordin occasionally not 
ir); ( 17 . 
hussy Iberia Reiner and Pittsburgh 
Symphony (recording enveloped in acous- 
tic deadness 1 occasionally incorrect in 
volume level); © Set 491, $3.68. 


Schumann: 


Smeta Py 


Tebath 


Verdi 


Dvorak: Quartet Op. 51; Busch Quartet; C 
Set 480, $4.73. 


Fauré: Requiem; Pelletier and Montreal Fes- 
tivals Orchestra, etc.; V Set 844, $5.78. 
Franck: Symphony—for Beecham’s pertorm- 
ance with the London Philharmonic (C 
Set 479, $5.78) or Monteux’s with the 
San Francisco Symphony (V_ Set 840, 
$5.78). 

Gluck: “Che puro ciel” and “Che faro senza 


Euridice’ from “Orfeo ed Euridice’; Risé 
Stevens: C 71365-D, $1.05 
Han: Quartet Op. 54 No. 
Quartet; V Set 869, $2.63. 
Me s4eCbSS 
Dream’; Rodzinski and 
chestra; C Set 504, $4.73. 
Mozart: K.504 

Beecham and London Philharmonic; C 


1; Budapest 


hn: Music for “Midsummer Night's 
Cleveland Or- 


(‘Prague’); 
Set 


$3.68. Quintet in G minor for strings; 


Symphony 


509 


’ 


Budapest Quartet (poorly recorded); C Set 
$26, $4.73. Sonatas K.576 and 283 for 
piano; Arrau; V Set 842, $3.68. Agnus Dei 
from Mass in C minor; Pelletier and 


Montreal Festivals Orchestra, etc.; V 18512, 
$1.05 from ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro” (with “Caro nome” 
Verdi's ‘“‘Rigoletto’’); Sayao; V 
$1.05. 


“Deh vieni non tardar’’ 


from 
18490 
resky: “Pictures at an Exhibition” for 
piano; Brailovsky (poor performance); V 
Set 861, $4.73. “Within Four Walls” from 
“Sunless” Robeson; C 71367-D, 


$1 05 


cycie; 


Rossini: Abridged version of “The Barber 


of Bamboschek and 


Ramire Zz, 


Seville”; 


Reggiani, 
Landi, etc. (uneven singing); V 


Set 898, $8.93. 


Schubert: Quintet in C major for strings; 


Budapest Quartet and B. Heifetz (badly 
recorded); C Set 497, $6.83. Trio Op. 99 
for piano, violin, and cello; Rubinstein, 
Heifetz, and Feuermann; V Set 923, $4.73. 
Rondo Op. 70 for violin and piano; Yehudi 
and Hephzibah Menuhin; V Set 901, $2.63. 
Sonata Op. 53 fer piano; Artur Schnabel 
(uneven performance); V Set 888, $5.78. 
“Dichterliebe” cycle; Lehmann 
and Bruno Walter (poorly recorded); C 
Set 486, $4.20. Symphony No. 4; Walter 
and London Symphony; V Set 837, $3.68. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 5; Rodzinski and 


Cleveland Orchestra (recording weak in 
bass); C Set 514, $4.73 

Die Moldau”’; Walter and New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony (recording 
not clean); C Set X-211, $2.63. 


Strauss, Johann: “Du und du” from “Die 


Fledermaus,” and ‘“‘Liebeslieder’” and 
‘““Morgenblatter’” Waltzes; Krauss, Kleiber, 
the Vienna Philharmonic; V Set 907, $3.68. 
“Kaiserwalzer’; Walter and New York 
*hilharmonic-Symphony; C 11854-D, $1.05. 
vsky: Piano Concerto No. 1—for the 
Horowitz 


(badly re- 


of Toscanini with 
and the N. B.C. 
corded); V Set 800, $4.73 

Duet from Act 1, Willow Song, and 
Ave Maria from “Otello”; Lemnitz and 
Ralf (sung in German); V Set 860, $2.63. 


“Dio mi potevi scagliar” and “Niun mi 


performance 


Symphony 


The NATIO} 

tema” from “Otello”; 
71389-D, $1.05. 

Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso Op. 3 } 
ranged by Siloti); Koussevitzky 
ton Symphony; V Set 886, $ 


Me 


Wagner: Dawn, Rhine Journey, , 
Death from “Die Gétterdimme;,, 
only for Toscanini’s performance wr}, , 
N. B. C. Symphony; V Set 853, $3, 
Prelude to Act 3, Dance of the Appren 
Procession of the Mastersingers { 
Meistersinger’; Reiner and | 
Symphony; C Set X-218, $2.63. "O K5;, 
from “Tristan und Isolde” (wit! 
er from “Rienzi’); Melchior; C 
$1.05. 


JAzz: 
Louis Armstrong (with Earl Hines at 
piano, 1927 and 1928): “West E: 
and “Muggles”; C 36377. 
Johnny Dodds: “Melancholy”; D 3864 
Jimmy Noone: “I Know That You Know 
Danny Polo: “Blue M 


REISSUES 


and 
3863. 


u 


JAZZ: NEW ISSUES 


Sidney Bechet: “Texas Moaner”’; V 27609 
“Rose Room”; V 27707. 


Allen-Higginbotham Orchestra: “Indiana 
O 6357. 

Cootie Williams: “West End Blues’; @ 
6370. 


Add to these one of the great sets of thé 
year, just issued by Victor: Beethoven's Piangl 
Concerto No. 4, played by Artur 
with the Chicago Symphony under Stock ( 
930, $4.73). The work is one of Beet 
greatest; Schnabel’s performance of the s 
part 
part is admirably integrated with it; and thé 
performance is reproduced with marvelously 
life-like fidelity and 
with a weakness in the lower range that is 
evident, for example, in the sound of the 
solo cello accompanying the piano’s first en-] 
trance in the finals, and in the lack of body§ 
and power in the bass of the piano througb- 


remains incomparable; the orchestral 


spaciousness, though# 


out. The surfaces of my review copy are not 
as quiet as they should be; and a couple of 
them swish and scrape noisily. 


This is a set to acquire if you havent 
Schnabel’s older one; if you have the older 
one hold on to it. Schnabel’s playing in thej 
new one, as I have said, is incomparable— 
except with his playing in the old one, in 
which there are even more wonderful con- 
tours and inflections of phrase, and these are 
produced’ with beautiful clarity and _pertec : 


tion of execution, as against his occasional 


blurring on the new records, his bad fumbles 


in the bass in the second movement. More: 


over, the old performance is reproduced with 


astonishing fidelity, clarity, and balance, 


even if it hasn't the additional liveness ane 


sharpness which the extended range of the 


recording gives to the sound of the new § 


performance, and doesn't sound 5 aced out § 
as in the concert hall but sounds compressed § 


into a phonograph. B. H. HAGGIN 


MU 


UT 
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* Bieeded: a Second Party 
. $3.6 Much talk was | 1 in the 
. as 1n | \ if 
; I 
S o! ent 
l ory a preater 
4 iSSl ly nt “our sys 
( 4 ernment is 1 on the 
wo e 1 The fact 
f » I ( ' 5 it to 
i , we ] e i 1t to 
“ AS .] id ¢ S, Vitn 
f ividing ne Spols Every 
I ment that has sv ept 
‘ \ ef has had its origin 
y, not in either or the 
yn of the issues raised by 
rats and Republicans in pre- 
. gens shows that the stand- 
the “‘outs’’ resorts to high- 
‘ p: es with JGUCINE 
| a which differ basically from 
1¢ Opposition. Not until the 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ew New Deal did the Democratic 
J ent a program radically difter- 
i. that of the Republicans. And 
t Deal policies of the Pre ident 
's. first get the full support of 
| He s\Gl +. Democratic Party. Most of the 
tal sty hacks looked askance at the White 
‘Me House with its new-fangled theories of 
d slation, of reform, and of 
. thet a? ternational policies. They did 
elm cot interpret Roosevelt's Administra- 
} first en-mtion as u mew concept of government 
te g Hooverism. To them, Roose- 
through velt merely substituted a Democratic 
; ration for a Republican Ad- 
cts iON. 
party that is out of power al- 
sips iltivates leadership; the more 
‘= the the spokesman, the beiter the 
seahite arty bosses like him, provided, of 
an ie hey believe they can manipulate 
con yuld they suspect that he is get- 
ese are it of hand and may actually be- 
periec ut he is saying, the chances of 
nal is » nominated are materially re- 
rumbies Ba ¢ In time of peace such a routine 
M e tolerated and the country 
Ba ould muddle along in a hit-or-miss 
ay a time of national emergency 
thods are too costly. 
= I persons understand that we have 
ed out gt had a two-party system of goverr 
pressed nt but a one-party system, with t' 
GGIN party divided into two sections. Tl 








Letters to the Editors 


is room for a second party—a party that 

would pive expression to the needs of 

the pco} le. We need a party that will 
¢ 


he New Deal and 


broaden them out and apply them. We 
I 


| A : 
take the tenets of 


need a party that will cut across super- 
| 


ficial party lines, shake off the spoils 
system, and begin to think in terms of 
the present needs of our country, which 
has to wage a war and win a peace. 


Such a party must not be tied in any 
way to corrupt politicians without vision, 
program. The bosses know 
nly one thing 1 tl } het 
only one thing, anc that 1s that their 


courage, or 


ward-heelers have to be placated. They 
produce national or international 
leadership; their kind of political im- 


cannot 


maturity cannot be tolerated in this critt- 
cal period. 

Independent, clear-thinking citizens 
in all walks of life, regardless of what 
political labels they inherited from 
their parents, should begin to think as 
mature citizens of a leading nation of 
this world who have to plan and moid 
a future civilization. Liberals should 
make common cause with organized 
labor and the underprivileged, and all 
of these together should build a party 
that will carry out a constructive pro- 
gram for our nation. 

MURRAY GROSS 
New York, November 25 


Nedich Is Hitler’s Man 


Dear Sirs: With the United Nations in 
control of most of North Africa, the 
Balkan states may again become a major 
battlefield. Hitler has sent reinforce- 
ments to Thrace, Dalmatia, and the 
Aegean coast; on our side experts are 
looking for invasion areas that offer pos- 
sibilities from both the military and 
the political point of view. The Balkans, 
thanks largely to the people of Yugo- 
slavia, whose guerrilla army has been 
in the field for a year and a half, may 
prove to be the most suitable place for 
a Continental second front. 
In the light of this it is curious that 
a campaign ty furbish up the reputation 
of G ‘lan Nedich, the Serbian 
' recently begun in the 
3s. It started when the 
list André Geraud, who 
plume Pertinax, wrote 
——. th American News- 
Nedich’s “‘patri- 


ari i i New York Jy rane 
son ! iry t l, 
on WW y it is hard tc x 
t N t 
oe i V 
it sal rt i VU i 
rf i 3 ; New Y _— 
corres|x t in An ind several 
OU r S i incrs eS 
S ne iy ¢ il r to ju ly 
or co Nedich regime 

Pre 1SCi} v} y Mr B Vin yf any 
one else believes that it is better to be 
a Pétain than a Quisling. I cannot 


imagine. As a matter of fact, it might 
be argued that there is more moral in- 
tegrity in an outright Quisling than in 


a Peétain. In any case, the fact is that 


the free and democratic government of 


Yugoslavia in London has 


put General 
Nedich on its 115t of pro-Axis criminals 
ar 


who should be tried after the war 


Every report reaching Yugoslavian 
émigrés in this country indicates that 


General Nedich has 


een the Fuhrer’s 
faithful servant ever since he was made 
puppet governor of Serbia last year. And 
there is nothing to indicate that his role 
has since changed. 

NICHOLAS MIRKOVICH 
New York, November 24 


What Is the Opposition 
Doing? 


Dear Sirs: The stifled voice of one of 
the great standard bearers ior freedom 
has knelled in my ears for the past 
several weeks. Ever since Juan Negrin’s 
message on Free Spain appeared in The 
Nation of October 17 I have been ex- 
jitorial, or better still an 


le from an authoritative 


pecting an e 
explanatory arti 
source, which would explain his posi- 
tion in terms of the aims of liberty 
which we—and he—serve. Why must 
he write, “Let us devote ourselves to 
that [winning the war} and advise all 
our friends to do the same, serving 
where we can even if our collaboration 
is not asked for or is even avoided’; 
and then again, “The government { the 
last-elected Republican government} 
cannot, without abusing the hospitality 
that it is obliged to enjoy, act through 
its Own proper apparatus in a way that 
is adequate to the political needs of 


Spain’? 
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Exclusive location. 150 acres of 
unusual beauty Last word in 
accommodations and hospital- 
ity. All sports, recorded coucert 
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tles for sur pieasure 
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Is the stature of a Negrin so small, 


were his contributions so scanty, that he 
can be overlooked? Who avoids Juan 
Negrin and calls himself a fighter for 
freedom? Worse still, for this avoid- 
an comes from high places, what 
peace can be expected from these world 
planners who have not the wit to want 
the collaboration of this great states- 


man? Is, then, Spain lost? Truly lost? 
Have ‘current 7 to restore the 
monarchy through 
(I quote J. Alvarez del Vayo) been so 


diplomatic action” 


successful that men high in the admin- 
Nations 


and 


United 
liberation of S| 


istrative offices of the 


he ain the 
legal institutions 


(Negrin) the 
an enemy alien? 


reestablishment of the 


which the nation created” 
purpose of 

Not even burning indignation against 
treatment so callous would have led me 
to ask those questions if it were not for 
the “Reunion on the Left” 


described by Ralph Bates in your issue 


encouraping 


of October 31. Perhaps he or a Tom 
Wintrincham can tell us what the 
Labor-Liberal opposition opposes—for 
Neegrin cables from London. What, 


concretely, is the opposition doing to 
super- 
the relationships of the offi- 
ernment 


e high places? Does it 
! 
! 


governments- 
attempt to influence 


with the 
in-exile? Does it 
the Foreign ( 10n, 


ommendation, approval, or disapproval 


1 
Clai POV 


hice in its select rec- 


of members of these governments? 
Does it realize that after the war is over 
these governments will be in a posit! on 
to secure great gifts of power within 
their national areas of jurisdiction? Is 
the democratic opposition in Great Brit- 
ain re of the fact that without 


generous labor and liberal representa- 
tion within each government-in-exile, 


such gifts of power become 


I 
the arrogated privileges of new reac- 
the Continent? 


must realize that 


can asily 


tionary 
Surely 


eyimes 


on 
the Labor Party 


“when the post-war crisis inevitably ar- 
rives, the old parties and the trade 
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The NATIO) 


unions must once again become ine 
ments of protest. If they do no: . 
movement for reform will collans . 
we shall sink into despair’ (Ralph B; 
in the article cited). 

The of 
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current tOry runs stron, 
An Allied thrust over the Medite, 
nean, with bridgeheads in Gree 












the promise of an Italian invasion, » 
quickly overrun the Balkans and be 
upon the gates of Central Euro 
Greece, which bled for democracy, 4 
bania, which was sacrificed, Yugos}.. 
which still fights, Bulgaria, Italy jr 
where the anti-freedom curse first fo! 
will need governments and 
trators. Shall there be kings agai: 
potentates ? 

Could there be arranged an article 
perhaps in the Political War sectio; 
your journal, dealing with the fact 

















































endeavors and concrete proposals of Li. 





bor and Liberal voices and with 
influence on the foreign offic 
programs of the major governm . 
exile? Many people would like to know 
what measures are being taken by the 
only free labor movements left in Ev- 
rope to defeat the kind of diplomay 
that is laying the groundwork for World 
War III. ARD 
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Pa., November 18 







Memorial for Dr. Carver 


Dear Sirs: Acquisition of the birthplace 
of the famous Negro 
George Washington Carver of Tus 
gee as the first federal memorial 
any member of his race is called for by 
a bill now before Public I 
Committees in both houses of Congres 
Liberals all over the United States are 
being asked to help get the bills re 


Her 







scientist Dr 









the 






ported for a vote as a Christmas 
ing of good-will to our colored citizens 
Surely Dr. 
from slavery over every imaginab le ob- 
stacle to become the creator of 
science of chemurgy, 
now vital peanut-oil industry, ar 


“inventor of Ersatz” long before Hi 





Carver's specta ular rise 






the founder of the 
rs 






misused that science of — substit 


should entitle him and his peopl 


such a memorial. 


This measure has been indorse 


both the N. A. A. C. P. and its South- 


ern criti Enthusiasm for it has be 
found even in the South, where t 
‘anut crop this year is valued at hal! 


llion dollars. We hope that An el: 
everywhere will rally behind a bill 
of war-time 


unity and 
RICHARD PILANT 


pressive 


| PEE 


good-will. 


yuis, Mo., November 25 
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